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THE  INTERNATIONAL  COMMENTS 

Tins  is  the  name  of  the  Lesson  Leaf  to 
the  Teachers’  Journal. 

It  differs  from  all  other  Lesson  Leaves 
cow  in  use  by  its  Explanatory  Notes.  The 
usual  Lesson  Leaf  has  nothing  hut  the 
Scripture  Lesson  and  the  questions  ;  conse¬ 
quently  the  scholars  in  our  Sabbath-schools 
have  no  helps  in  studying  the  lesson  or  ans¬ 
wering  the  questions,  while  the  teachers 
have  all  the  helps  in  the  form  of  commen¬ 
taries  and  expositions  of  the  lesson.  This 
is  not  fair,  and  ought  not  so  to  be. 

We  have  tried  to  remedy  this  defect  by 
publishing  a  larger  Lesson  Leaf — twice  the 
usual  size — which  contains  short  Explana¬ 
tory  Notes  on  every  verse  in  the  lesson. 
This  has  been  a  great  help  and  encourage¬ 
ment  to  the  children,  wherever  they  were 
introduced,  and  they  prefer  them  greatly  to 
the  ordinary  Lesson  Leaf. 

Wherever  the  Teachers’  Journal  is  used 
in  a  school,  the  International  Comments 
should  also  be  used,  as  they  correspond  ex 
actly  with  each  other  in  questions  and 
explanatory  notes. 

In  some  phtces  where  another  Lesson 
Leaf  is  used  in  the  school,  teachers  have 
supplied  their  own  classes  with  the  Inter¬ 
national  Comments.  They  cost  at  the 
rate  of  $12.00  per  hundred  by  the  year. 
For  a  smaller  number,  or  a  shorter  time, 
in  the  same  proportion. 

Sample  copies  will  be  sent  to  any  persons 
■who  desire  to  examine  them. 


GERMAN  LESSON  LEAVES. 

With  the  first  of  July  we  began  to  pub¬ 
lish  German  International  Lesson 
Leaves  They  are  similar  in  size,  e  \'pla- 
natorv  notes  and  questions,  to  the  English 
International  Comments  that  we  are  now 
publishing,  and  are  sold  by  the  year  or 
monthly  at  the  same  price  :  namely,  at  the 
rate  of  12*cents  a  year,  or  1  cent  a  month. 

There  are  a  great  many  German  Sunday- 
schools  in  different  parts  of  the  country, 
that  have  not  yet  introduced  the  Interna¬ 
tional  Lessons,  because  they  could  obtain 
no  helps  that  were  suited  to  their  wants. 
There  are  also  in  many  English  Sunday- 
schools,  German  classes,  who  would  be 
greatly  benefitted  if  they  could  get  suitable 
helps  for  Bible  study.  We  propose  to 
furnish  them  such  brief  and  practical 
explanations  as  we  think  will  meet  their 
wants. 

Those  who  desire  to  have  these  German 
Comments,  either  for  themselves  or  their 
friends,  will  please  send  in  their  orders 
without  further  delay.  Sample  copies  sent 
free.  German  lesson  leaf  for  September 
now  ready.  Address 

P.  ANSTADT,  York,  Pa. 
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THEOLOGICAL. 


WAS  JUDAS  PRESENT  AT  THE 
INSTITUTION  OF  THE  LORD’S 
SUPPER. 

BY  THE  EDITOR. 

Very  little  is  known  of  the  history  of 
Judas  previous  to  his  call  to  the  apostle- 
ship.  He  is  called  Judas  Iscariot,  most 
probably,  from  the  name  of  his  birth¬ 
place,  and  to  distinguish  him  from  Judas, 
the  brother  of  James.  His  name  always 
occurs  in  the  gospels  at  the  bottom  of  the 
list  of  the  apostles,  coupled  with  the  re¬ 
mark,  “which  also  betrayed  him.” 

But  if  we  have  no  account  of  his  early 
life,  in  the  gospels,  we  have  abundant 
information  in  the  legendary  writings  of 
some  of  the  early  church-fathers.  J erome, 
for  instance,  describes  Judas  as  a  boy  that 
was  of  not  much  account,  who  stole  apples 
and  committed  sundry  other  petty  larcen¬ 
ies.  He  goes  on  still  further  to  relate,  that 
Judas  murdered  his  father,  and  then  mar¬ 
ried  his  own  mother,  without  knowing, 
however,  at  the  time,  who  she  was.  But 
when  he  discovered  this  shameful  crime, 
he  turned  and  came  as  an  apparently  pen¬ 
itent  man  to  Jesus.  The  Arabs  have  a 
legend  that  when  Judas  was  a  boy  he  was 
possessed  of  the  devil,  and  struck  the  child 
Jesus.  But  that  instant  the  devil  de¬ 
parted  from  him. 

The  prevailing  belief  in  modern  times, 
both  among  the  clergy  and  the  laity,  is, 
that  Judas  was  present  at  the  institution 
of  the  Lord’s  Supper  and  partook  of  it  in 
common  with  the  other  apostles.  W e  see 


this  opinion  presented  not  only  in  litera¬ 
ture,  but  also  in  art;  as,  for  instance,  in 
that  celebrated  picture  of  the  Lord’s  Sup¬ 
per  by  Leonardo  da  Vinci,  where  Judas 
is  a  conspicuous  figure  at  the  table.  The 
principal  reason  of  this  almost  universal 
belief  in  the  presence  of  Judas  at  the  in¬ 
stitution  of  the  Sacrament,  is,  that  most 
persons  do  not  make  the  proper  distinc¬ 
tion  between  the  eating  of  the  Jewish 
Passover  and  the  institution  of  the  Lord’s 
Supper,  which  both  took  place  in  the 
same  night.  Yet  they  were  two  distinct 
transactions,  and  occurred  at  two  distinct 
times.  The  Passover  was  celebrated  first, 
the  Lord’s  Supper  was  instituted  after¬ 
wards.  At  the  former  Judas  was  un¬ 
doubtedly  present,  from  the  latter  he  was 
absent,  having  left  the  hall  just  before 
Jesus  began  to  institute  the  Lord’s  Sup¬ 
per,  as  we  think  will  be  clearly  evi¬ 
dent  when  we  come  to  the  close  of  this 
article. 

This  question  was  discussed  already  in 
the  early  ages  of  the  church  and  encoun¬ 
tered  conflicting  views.  We  will  state 
the  arguments,  first  on  the  affirmative 
and  then  on  the  negative  side  of  the 
question. 

Those  who  maintain  that  Judas  was 
present,  assert  that  the  Lord’s  Supper  was 
instituted  immediately  after  the  feet-wash- 
ing,  and  therefore  the  revelation  of  the 
betrayer  must  be  placed  after  the  institu¬ 
tion  of  the  Eucharist.  From  this  it  must 
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follow  that  Judas  was  present  as  a  com¬ 
municant.  Of  this  view  are  the  old 
church-fathers  Cyprian,  Ambrose,  Jer¬ 
ome,  Augustine,  Leo,  Beda,  Rabanus, 
Barnhart,  and  the  Papists  Bellarmine, 
Jansonius,  Baronius,  Pererius  and  Mal- 
donatus.  Of  the  Reformed,  Calvin,  Beza, 
Martyr,  Bucer  and  Whitaker  are  named. 

Their  arguments  from  the  Scriptures  are 
as  follows  :  Luke  says  immediately  after 
the  institution,  “The  hand  of  my  betrayer 
is  with  me  on  the  table.”  From  which  it 
is- clear  that  Judas  was  still  in  the  guest- 
chamber,  when  the  Lord  instituted  the 
Eucharist.  Then,  if  Judas  was  at  the  ta¬ 
ble,  he  must  also  have  received  the  Lord’s 
Supper,  for  Jesus  says,  “Drink  ye  all  of 
this,”  and  they  all  drank. 

Also  Count  Zinzeudorf,  the  founder  of 
the  Moravian  Society,  says  in  his  work, 
Jeremiah ,  republished  in  1830,  page  231 : 
“It  is  a  truth  as  clear  as  the  sun,  that 
Judas  participated  in  the  Lord’s  Supper.” 

The  Protestant  Episcopal  church 
(Church  of  England)  also  assumes  the 
presence  of  the  traitor.  Says  an  Episco¬ 
pal  writer :  St.  Luke  is  generally  more 
careful  to  set  forth  “in  order”  what  he 
relates.  And  in  the  present  case  St. 
Luke’s  order  is  of  special  significance, 
since  it  implies  that  the  traitor  was  pres¬ 
ent  and  partook  in  the  sacramental  rite. 

The  same  writer  continues:  Our 
church  plainly  adopts  the  most  ancient 
view,  in  the  first  exhortation  in  giving 
of  the  holy  communion,  in  which  impeni¬ 
tent  persons  are  warned  not  to  come  to 
the  holy  table,  “lest  after  taking  of  the 
holy  sacrament,  the  devil  enter  into  you, 
as  he  entered  into  Judas,  and  fill  you  full 
of  all  iniquity,  and  bring  you  to  destruc¬ 
tion  both  of  body  and  of  soul.” 

In  the  17th  century  the  Lutherans 
mostly  contended  for  the  presence  of  Ju¬ 
das,  and  the  Reformed  for  his  absence, 
because  the  former  regarded  it  as  an  ar¬ 


gument  in  favor  of  the  dogma  that  the 
unworthy  also  received  the  real  body  and 
blood  in  the  Eucharist,  while  the  Re¬ 
formed  contended  for  his  absence  in  sup¬ 
port  of  the  view  that  the  unworthy  re¬ 
ceived  only  the  bread  and  wine.  Yet  it 
must  be  admitted  that  neither  party  can 
gain  much  by  proving  the  point  in  dis¬ 
pute.  Neither  the  presence  or  absence 
of  Judas  could  prove  dogmatically  that 
he  received  anything  celestial  in  the  or¬ 
dinance.  Yet  of  so  much  importance  did 
the  theologians  of  the  17th  century  re¬ 
gal'd  it,  that  in  the  Formula  Concordia 
they  gave  the  presence  of  Judas  as  a  proof 
that  the  unworthy  also  received  the  real 
body  and  blood  of  Christ.  Those,  there¬ 
fore,  who  subscribe  to  tlm  Symbolical 
Books,  ex-animo,  or  without  mental  reser¬ 
vation,  must  also  believe  that  Judas  was 
present  and  partook  of  the  first  Lord’s 
Supper. 

In  quite  recent  times  the  subject  has 
assumed  a  new  interest  among  a  certain 
class  of  our  Lutheran  brethren.  At  one 
of  the  Synods  or  Conferences  belonging 
to  the  General  Council  they  were  discuss¬ 
ing  the  Galesburg  rule,  which  excludes 
all  non-Lutherans  from  Lutheran  altars 
at  the  Sacrament  of  the  Lord’s  Supper. 
Whilst  they  were  strenuously  insisting 
that  those  who.  do  not  believe  the  ultra 
doctrine  of  the  real  presence  are  not  wor¬ 
thy  communicants  and  should  not  be  ad¬ 
mitted  to  Lutheran  altars,  a  layman  star¬ 
tled  them  with  the  question,  whether*  Ju¬ 
das  was  a  worthy  communicant,  who  ac¬ 
cording  to  our  Symbolical  Books  was 
admitted  by  Christ  himself. 

Of  modern  theologians,  Bachman,  Ru- 
delbach,  and  Jaspis  decide  for  the  pres¬ 
ence  of  Judas.  The  last  named  has  pub¬ 
lished  a  sermon  with  the  theme,  Judas  the 
first  unworthy  Communicant ,  and  gives 
his  dreadful  end  as  a  fearful  warning  to 
all  unworthy  communicants. 
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Their  arguments  are  briefly  these :  Whilst 
not  one  of  the  Evangelists  speaks  decis¬ 
ively  of  the  withdrawing  of  Judas  before 
the  institution  of  the  Lord’s  Supper, 
Luke  (xxii.  1 1—22)  speaks,  decidedly  of 
the  institution  of  the  Supper  before  the 
departure  of  the  betrayer.  To  this  it  is 
added,  that  in  the  participation  of  Judas 
in  the  Eucharist  we  have  a  most  striking 
prediction  of  subsequent  oft  repeated, 
and  still  occurring  unworthy  communi¬ 
cants  among  those  who  profess  faith  in 
Christ. 

Another  argument,  reasoning  a  priori, 
runs  in  this  wise  :  “The  Lord’s  Supper  is 
a  representation  of  the  most  intimate 
communion  of  the  Christian  with  the 
Redeemer;  by  admitting  that  Judas  par¬ 
ticipated  in  the  first  Lord’s  Supper,  we 
see  how  one  who  stood  in  the  most  inti¬ 
mate  communion  with  Christ,  may  yet 
fall  from  that  communion.”  Such  an  ar¬ 
gument,  it  may  be  remarked,  can  have 
weight  with  Arminians,  but  none  with 
Calvinists. 

But  what  is  regarded  as  one  of  the 
strongest  arguments  on  the  affirmative,  is 
this :  Every  proper  means  must  have 
been  employed  to  bring  Judas  back  from 
his  traitorous  and  dreadful  purpose.  But 
the  withholding  of  the  holy  communion 
would  have  deprived  him  of  the  greatest 
and  most  powerful  means  of  grace,  and 
thereby  have  given  room  to  the  presump¬ 
tion,  that  if  he  had  participated  in  the 
sacramont,  he  would  have  been  so  deep¬ 
ly  affected  that  he  would  possibly  not 
have  betrayed  his  Lord.  But  when  we 
admit  that  he  was  present  and  partici¬ 
pated,  we  see  that  the  most  powerful 
means  of  grace  were  unavailing  in  his 
case ;  he  was  lost  beyond  the  reach  of 
grace ;  he  was  the  child  of  perdttion. 

Those  who  maintain  the  negative  side 
of  the  question  and  contend  that  Judas 
was  absent  at  the  institution  of  the  Lord’s 


Supper,  base  their  arguments  on  John 
xiii.  30,  and  maintain  that  Judas  departed 
from  the  guest-chamber  before  the  Eu¬ 
charist  was  instituted  and  did  not  come 
back,  and  consequently  could  not  have 
partaken  of  it.  Of  this  view  are  T atianus 
and  Ammonius ;  also  the  Papists,  Turi- 
anus,  Barradius,  Salmeron,  and  many  of 
the  Reformed  or  Calvinists,  who  use  it  as 
an  argument  that  the  unworthy  commu¬ 
nicants  do  not  receive  the  real  body  and 
blood  of  Christ. 

Of  modern  theologians  Olshausen,  Tho- 
luck,  Julius  Mueller,  Ebrard,  Kahnis, 
Meyer  and  Krummacher  have  decided  in 
favor  of  the  absence  of  the  traitor. 

Their  arguments  are  in  substance  as 
follows:  Dr.  Julius  Mueller,  in  Herzog's 
Encyclopedia ,  says :  According  to  the 
account  of  Luke  (xxii.  21),  Judas  was 
present.  But  if  we  compare  the  ac¬ 
count  of  John,  according  to  which  he 
withdrew  immediately  after  he  had  re¬ 
ceived  the  sop  that  designated  him  as  the 
traitor,  with  the  account  of  Matthew,  ac¬ 
cording  to  which  Judas  received  the  sop 
before  the  institution  of  the  Lord’s  Sup¬ 
per,  then  he  cannot  have  been  present  at  it. 
This  certain  combination  from  Matthew 
and  John  (two  inspired  eye-witnesses) 
must  weigh  heavier  in  a  critical  decision, 
than  the  passage  which  is  given  by  Luke 
in  an  isolated  expression  of  Jesus. 

Ebrard  and  Kahnis  are  the  two  princi¬ 
pal  theologians  who  have  written  exhaus¬ 
tively  on  the  Lord’s  Supper  ;  ea^h  wrote 
a  large  book  of  about  600  pages ;  Ebrard 
from  the  Reformed,  Kahnis  from  the  Lu¬ 
theran  standpoint.  Both,  however,  have 
decided  against  the  presence  of  Judas  at 
the  Eucharist. 

The  following  is  in  substance  from  Kah¬ 
nis  :  We  have  every  reason  to  regard  the 
supper  of  which  John  speaks,  as  identical 
with  the  supper  at  which  Jesus  instituted 
the  Holy  Communion.  When  John  says 
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that  Judas  immediately  after  he  received 
the  sop,  went  out,  then  he  must  have  de¬ 
parted  before  the  consecration  of  the  cup, 
which  we  must  regard  as  in  immediate 
connection  with  the  consecration  of  the 
bread,  therefore  he  must  have  departed 
before  the  Sacrament.  Who  would  ven¬ 
ture  to  assume  that  Judas  had  received 
the  Sacrament  only  in  one  form  and  not 
in  the  other  ? 

Carefully  considered,  the  words  of  the 
institution  also  speak  against  the  presence 
of  Judas.  When  Paul  and  Luke  at  the 
giving  of  the  bread  add,  “broken  for  you ,” 
and  at  the  giving  of  the  cup  Luke  adds, 
“shed  for  you''  it  might  even  stand  thus, 
“forj you"  meaning  for  all  mankind — yet 
not  in  this  case,  if  we  do  not  wish  to  rob 
the  words  of  Matthew  and  Mark  of  all 
weight,  when  they  add,  “for  many."  “The 
words  for  you,”  says  Luther,  “require  truly 
believing  hearts.”  Judas  certainly  had 
anything  but  such  a  believing  heart,  and 
in  his  presence  and  to  him  Jesus  could 
not  have  said  these  words. 

Winer  in  his  Real  Wcerterbuch  argues 
that  from  psychological  grounds  Jesus 
must  have  desired  the  absence  of  the 
traitor  from  the  institution  of  that  solemn 
ordinance  in  which  he  could  have  had  no 
heart  and  no  part. 

In  weighing  these  arguments  carefully 
it  seems  to  us  the  preponderance  is  large¬ 
ly  on  the  side  of  the  negative.  The  af¬ 
firmative  bases  its  argument  on  the  words 
of  Luke*  which  occur  after  the  account 
of  the  institution  of  the  Supper,  and  then 
assumes  that  Luke  related  the  events  in 
consecutive  order.  (The  two  a  priori 
arguments  we  do  not  regard  as  of  much 
weight).  If  we  assume  that  Luke  related 
the  events  in  consecutive  order,  then  we 
must  believe  that  Judas  was  present, 
which  contradicts  Matthew  and  John, 
according  to  whom  he  departed  before 
the  institution  of  the  Supper.  Then  we 


would  have  to  admit  that  either  Luke 
was  in  error,  or  Matthew  and  John — both 
accounts  could  not  be  right — there  must 
then  be  a  contradiction — we  would  be 
driven  to  the  alternative  of  preferring  the 
testimony  of  two  inspired  eye-witnesses 
to  that  of  one  only. 

But  we  must  not,  and  need  not  be 
driven  to  this  alternative  respecting  these 
inspired  writers.  It  is  not  at  all  necessa¬ 
ry  to  assume  that  Luke  gave  the  events 
in  consecutive  order.  Luke  in  this  part 
of  the  Gospel  is  very  brief,  and  appears 
to  have  compressed  the  principal  points 
into  a  very  narrow  compass,  and  in  this 
case  evidently  without  regard  to  the  suc¬ 
cession  of  time,  as  is  the  ca.se  in  some 
other  parts  of  the  Gospels. 

But  we  assume  that  Matthew  and  John 
did  relate  the  events  of  the  last  evening 
of  Christ  with  his  disciples  before  his 
crucifixion  consecutively,  and  according 
to  their  account  Judas  departed  before 
the  institution  of  the  Eucharist.  This 
will  appear  plainly  when  we  read  the  ac¬ 
count  in  Matthew  and  combine  John’s 
account  with  it  at  the  proper  place. 

According  to  Newcome’s  Harmony , 
the  following  order  shows  the  successive 
stages  of  the  *exposure  of  Judas  by  Jesus, 
after  which  the  traitor  departed  : 


1.  Jesus  indicates  that  it  shall 

be  one  of  them . 21.  I  18.  [  21.  21. 

2.  Answering  their  inquiries^ 

he  indicates  that  it  is  one 
near  him.  dipping  into 

the  same  dish.  .  .  .  .  22-24.  19-21.  22-24.  22. 

3.  To  John,  in  a  low  voice,  he 

declares  that  the  betrayer 
is  the  one  to  whom  he 


shall  give  the  sop,  gives 
it  to  Judas . 

-  25-27 

Satan  possesses  J  udas,  and 
Jesus  bids  him  do  quick¬ 
ly.  None  but  John  yet 
knows  the  exact  one.  .  . 

1 

-  28-29 

Judas  at  last  asks,  Is  it  I? 
and  Jesus  before  them  all 
declares  that  it  is  he.  .  . 

25. 

No  one  who  compares  the  order  of  the 
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two  Evangelists,  Matthew  and  Mark,  with 
John  (xiii.  2 1-30),  can  well  avoid  the  con¬ 
clusion,  that  Judas  left  the  table  on  his 
dark  and  traitorous  errand,  before  the 
Lord’s  Supper  was  established.  It  is  cer¬ 
tain  that  it  was  our  Lord’s  purpose  to  get 
rid  of  the  presence  of  the  traitor,  before 
the  ordinance  of  the  Supper  was  admin¬ 
istered  to  his  true-hearted  disciples.  Hence 
his  warning,  (John  xiii.  10,  and  18,  27,) 
“Ye  are  clean,  but  not  all.”  “He  that 
eateth  bread  with  me  hath  lifted  up  his 
heel  against  me.”  “  That  thou  doest,  do 
quickly.” 

Matthew  and  Mark  both  represent  the 
exposure  of  the  betrayer  as  taking  place 
while  they  were  eating  the  Passover,  and 
before  the  institution  of  the  Lord’s  Sup¬ 
per. 

Matthew’s  account  reads  as  follows : 
“Now  when  evening  was  come,  he  sat 
down  with  the  twelve.  And  as  they  Aid 
eat  (the  passover)  he  said,  verily  I  say 
unto  you,  that  one  of  you  shall  betray 
me.  And  they  began  to  be  exceedingly 
sorrowful,  and  began  every  one  of  them 
to  say,  Lord,  is  it  I?  And  he  answered 
and  said  :  He  that  dippeth  his  hand  with 
me  in  the  dish  the  same  shall  betray  me. 
-■*'***  Then  Judas  said,  Master,  is  it 
I  ?  He  said  unto  him,  thou  hast  said.” 
Matt.  xxvi.  20-25. 

(Here  John’s  Gospel  comes  in.)  “And 
when  he  had  dipped  the  sop,  he  gave  it  to 
Judas  Iscariot  the  son  of  Simeon.  And 
after  the  sop  Satan  entered  into  him. 
Then  said  Jesus,  That  thou  doest  do 
quickly.  *  *  *  *  He  then  having  re¬ 
ceived  the  sop,  went  immediately  out ; 
and  it  was  night.” 

(Now,  we  take  up  again  tbe'acconnt  in 
Matthew,  where  we  left  off  to  insert  the 
above  extract  from  John.  It  is  the  ac¬ 
count  of  the  institution  of  the  Lord’s 
Supper,  after  Judas  had  received  the  sop 
and  departed.)  “And  as  they  were  eat¬ 


ing,  Jesus  took  bread  and  blessed  it  and 
brake  it,  and  gave  it  to  his  disciples,  and 
said,  Take,  eat,  this  is  my  body,”  &c. 

This  proves  conclusively  the  departure 
of  Judas  before  the  institution  of  the 
Lord’s  Supper,  and  consequently  that  he 
did  not  partake  of  it. 

TPIE  BIBLE  IS  GOD’S  WORD. 

That  the  Bible  is  God’s  Word  and  book 
I  prove  thus:  All  things  that  have  been, 
and  are,  in  the  world,  and  the  manner  of 
their  being,  are  described  in  the  first  book 
of  Moses  on  the  creation;  even  as  God 
made  and  shaped  the  world,  so  does  it 
stand  to  this  day.  Mighty  potentates 
have  raged  against  this  book,  and  sought 
to  destroy  and  uproot  it — king  Alexander 
the  Great,  the  princes  of  Egypt  and  of 
Babylon,  the  monarchs  of  Persia,  of 
Greece,  and  of  Rome,  the  emperors  Ju¬ 
lian  and  Augustus — but  they  nothing  pre¬ 
vailed;  they  are  all  gone  and  vanished, 
while  the  book  remains,  and  will  remain 
for  ever  and  ever,  perfect  and  entire,  as 
it  was  declared  at  first.  Who  has  thus 
helped  it — who  has  thus  protected  it 
against  such  mighty  forces?  No  one, 
surely,  but  God  himself,  who  is  the  mas¬ 
ter  of  all  things.  And  ’tis  no  small  mira¬ 
cle  how  God  has  so  long  preserved  and 
protected  this  book;  for  the  devil  and  the 
world  are  sore  foes  to  it.  I  believe  that 
the  devil  nas  destroyed  many  good  books 
of  the  church,  as,  aforetime,  he  killed  and 
crushed  many  holy  persons,  the  memory 
of  whom  1  as  now  passed  away;  but  the 
Bible  he  was  fain  to  leave  subsisting.  In 
like  manner  l  ave  baptism,  the  sacrament 
of  the  altar,  and  the  office  of  preaching 
remained  to  us,  despite  the  infinitude  of 
tyrants  and  heretic  persecutors.  God, 
with  singular  strength,  has  upheld  these 
things;  let  us,  then,  baptize,  administer 
the  sacrament,  and  preach,  fearless  of  im¬ 
pediment.  Homer,  Virgil,  and  other  no¬ 
ble,  fine,  and  profitable  writers,  have  left 
us  books  of  great  antiquity,  but  they  are 
naught  to  the  Bible.  While  the  Romish 
church  stood,  the  Bible  was  never  given  to 
the  people  in  such  a  shape  that  they  could 
clearly,  understandingly,  surely,  and  easily 
read  it,  as  they  now  can  in  the  German 
translation,  which,  thank  God,  we  have 
prepared  here  at  Wittenberg. — Luther. 
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BIOGRAPHICAL, 


PASTOR  JOHN  ANDREW  AUGUST 
GR  ABACI 

BY  THE  EDITOR. 

was  born  on  the  18th  March,  1804,  at 
Olvenstaedt,  near  Magdeburg,  Germany. 
After  the  completion  of  his  studies  at  the 
Cathedral  School  at  Magdeburg  and  the 
University  of  Halle,  he  was  rector  at 
Sachsa  in  the  Hohenstein  district.  In 
1834  he  was  called  to  the  pastorate  of 
the  St.  Andrews  and  Moritz  church  in 
Erfurt.  But  in  the  year  1836,  after  en¬ 
during  many  compunctions  of  conscience, 
he  declared  from  the  pulpit,  “that  he 
was  sworn  on  the  Augsburg  Confession, 
and  yet  at  the  same  time  obligated  to  use 
the  new  Prussian  Liturgy ;  he  would  there¬ 
fore  openly  and  honestly  renounce  the 
new  Christ  of  the  new  liturgy,  and  would 
adopt  the  old  Lutheran  Altarbook,  in  or¬ 
der  that  he  might  retain  the  Old  Christ .” 
This  caused  a  great  sensation  in  the  con¬ 
gregation;  many  followed  him;  but  on 
the  following  Saturday  evening  he  was 
suspended  from  his  office  and  cited  to 
Magdeburg,  where  he  had  a  discussion 
with  Bishop  Draeseke  which  lasted  two 
days.  At  the  end  of  this  discussion  Drae- 
seke  said  to  him,  “You  will  see,  what 
great  misfortunes  you  are  preparing  for 
yourself.”  To  which  Grabau  replied, 
“Nothing  can  befall  me,  but  what  God 
has  foreseen  and  which  must  result  in  my 
good.” 

From  this  time  on  he  and  his  followers 
were  opprersed  and  he  himself  at  last  im¬ 
prisoned.  He  escaped  and  secretly 
preached  to  his  scattered  followers,  but 
was  again  arrested  and  imprisoned. 

At  last,  in  the  yea.r  1839,  he  was  per¬ 
mitted  with  a  considerable  number  of  his 
followers  to  emigrate  to  America.  The 
first  settlement  was  made  in  and  around 
Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  and  on  the  5th  October, 
1839,  their  first  public  service  was  held. 


Several  congregations  were  formed  in 
other  places  and  in  1845  they  formed 
themselves  into  a  synod.  They  called 
themselves  “Tie  aus  Preussen  ausge- 
wanderte  Lutherische  Kirche ,”  (The  Lu¬ 
theran  Church  which  emigrated  from 
Prussia). 

With  the  “Sachsen,”  that  is,  those  Lu¬ 
therans  who,  also  for  conscience  sake, 
emigrated  from  Saxony  under  the  leader¬ 
ship  of  Stephan,  and  in  1847  organized 
the  Missouri  Synod,  he  could  not  agree. 
An  incessant  polemic  was  carried  on  be¬ 
tween  him  and  Pastor  Walther,  on  the 
question  of  the  Church  and  the  Minister¬ 
ial  Office,  on  church  discipline  and  the 
office  of  the  Keys. 

Grabau  was  a  most  remarkable  man. 
P^is  wholeministeriallifewas  devoted toan 
intense  conflict  with  those  whom  he  re¬ 
garded  as  errorists.  The  first  part  of  his 
ministry  was  spent  in  resisting  the  estab¬ 
lishment  of  the  union  church  of  Prussia. 
This  brought  on  him  persecutions  and 
imprisonment,  and  finally  compelled  him 
with  a  number  of  his  adherents  to  emi¬ 
grate  to  America.  The  latter  part  of  his 
life  was  spent  in  combating  the  Missou¬ 
rians,  our  General  Synod  and  all  who 
dissented  from  him  in  doctrine  or  prac¬ 
tice.  No  one  who  has  not  read  the  In- 
formatorium  and  the  Luther aner  can 
form  any  idea  of  the  acrimony  with  which 
the  controversy  between  the  Missourians 
and  Buffalonians  was  carried  on.  How 
strangely  inconsistent  can  even  a  great 
and  good  man  become!  Though  Grabau 
had  himself  been  persecuted  in  Germany 
for  conscience  sake  and  compelled  to 
seek  an  asylum  in  this  western  world, 
where  he  could  preach  and  practice  Lu¬ 
theranism  as  he  understood  it,  yet  he 
was  himself  most  intolerant  towards  all 
who  differed  from  him.  He  advocated 
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in  his  Tnformatorium ,  organ  of  the  Buf-  G.  (with  great  gravity)  —  “I  cannot 
falo  Synod,  the  establishment  of  a  Luth-  consent  to  such  a  compromise;  I  must 
eran  church  court  for  the  trial  of  heretics  reprove  your  errors  or  I  would  be  a  dumb 
and  the  settlement  of  the  differences  be-  dog”  ( ein  stammer  Hand). 
tween  Synods.  The  decisions  of  this  When  we  heard  this  we  despaired  of 
court  were  to  be  final;  there  was  to  be  ever  making  an  American  Lutheran  of 
no  appeal  from  them,  and  the  power  of  him,  and  he  must  have  been  equally 
the  Government  was  to  be  invoked  to  doubtful  that  we  should  ever  turn  Buffa- 
enforce  its  decisions!  What  else  would  Ionian;. so  we  ended  the  dialogue  and 
this  have  been  than  a  high  church  Luth-  bade  each  other  good-bye. 
eran  inquisition?  But  happily  we  never  Grabau  was  the  founder  and  president 
heard  that  any  one  outside  of  the  Buffalo  of  the  Buffalo  Synod,  and  remained  so  to 
Synod  seconded  the  motion.  the  day  of  his  death.  Owing  to  his  very 

When  on  a  visit  to  Buffalo  some  twelve  ultra  symbolical  views,  the  Synod  never 
or  fifteen  yearn  ago  we  did  ourselves  the  became  numerically  strong — perhaps  at 
honor  to  call  on  Pastor  Grabau.  Imme-  its  highest  twenty-four  clerical  members; 
diately  after  introducing  ourselves  to  his  and  in  later  years  even  these  were  divided 
reverence,  the  following  dialogue  took  into  two  or  three  opposite  and  contending 
place  substantially,  as  near  as  we  can  parties.  He  was  also  the  founder  and 
recollect  it;  president  of  Martin  Luther  College  at 

G. — “Why  do  you  say  in  your  Kir-  Buffalo,  where  a  number  of  men  were 
chenboie  that  I  wish  to  set  up  a  Pope-  educated  for  the  Gospel  ministry,  and 
chair  ( Pabst-Stuhl)  herein  Buffalo?”  which  still  stands  as  a  monument  of  his 
A. — “Why  do  you  say  in  your  Inf  or-  indomitable  energy.  He  died  on  Whit- 
matorium,  it  is  well  that  the  General  Synod  monday  evening,  June  2d,  1879,  aged  75 
publishes  a  preachers’  list  in  her  almanac  years,  2  months  and  15  days, 
in  order  that  we  may  see  how  many  hire-  Grabau  is  said  to  have  lived  very  hap- 
lings  there  are  in  America  who  call  them-  pily  in  his  domestic  relations.  His  aged 
selves  Lutheran  ministers?”  widow,  to  whom  he  was  married  in  1834, 

G. — “Well,  is  it  not  true?  Are  you  two  sons,  both  ministers  of  the  Gospel; 
not  all  hirelings?”  one  daughter  and  fifteen  grandchildren 

A. — “  No,  sir !  It  is  not  true !  But,  wept  at  the  grave  of  the  venerable  head 
Pastor  Grabau,  would  it  not  be  better  for  of  the  family. 

us  both  if,  instead  of  spending  our  time  With  him  the  ruling  passion  was  strong 
and  strength  in  fighting  each  other,  we  in  death.  His  dying  words  to  the  loved 
would  fight  against  our  common  foe,  the  ones  standing  around  his  death-bed  were 
world,  the  flesh  and  the  devil?  We  be-  “Stand  Firm!”  and  with  the  name  of 
heve  you  are  sincere  in  your  views,  and  “ 'Jesus ”  on  his  lips  he  passed  away  from 
will  not  molest  you  in  preaching  your  earth  to  the  land  where  there  are  no  her- 
ultra  symbolical  Lutheranism.  But  you  etics  to  denounce  and  no  controversies 
should  give  us  equal  credit  for  sincerity  to  wage. 

and  extend  the  same  toleration  toward  us  He  has  gone  from  the  church  militant 
that  we  practice  toward  you.  Let  us  to  the  church  triumphant,  and  we  feel 
then  labor  in  our  respective  fields  accord-  sure  he  will  be  more  tolerant  there  than 
ing  to  our  light  and  knowledge  without  he  was  here.  Requiescat  in  pace. 
controverting  or  condemning  each  other.” 
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PONTIUS  PILATE, 
the  sixth  Roman  procurator  of  Judaea, 
under  whose  government  our  Lord  suf¬ 
fered  and  died,  was  appointed  Procurator 
a.  d.  25,  and  at  once  aroused  the  hatred 
of  the  Jews  by  proposing  to  transfer  the 
Roman  garrison,  with  their  idolatrous 
rites  and  standards,  from  Caesarea  to  Je¬ 
rusalem.  This  intention  he  did  not  carry 
out,  but  in  many  other  ways  he  excited 
the  irritable  feelings  of  the  Jews,  and 
nearly  drove  them  to  revolt.  On  one  oc¬ 
casion  he  appears  to  have  slain  some  Gal- 
lilaeans,  and  caused  their  blood  to  be  min¬ 
gled  with  their  sacrifices  (Luke  xiii.  1). 

With  the  exception  of  the  passing  allu¬ 
sion  just  referred  to,  Pilate  does  not  appear 
in  the  Gospel  history  until  the  passion  of 
our  Lord.  He  then  comes  prominently 
forward.  It  was  usual  for  the  Roman 
procurator  to  reside  at  Jerusalem  during 
the  great  festivals,  in  order  to  control  the 
populace,  and  hence  Pilate  was  resident 
in  Jerusalem  during  the  passover  of  a.  d. 
30,  when  our  Lord  was  arrested,  and  it 
was  before  him  that  the  priests  necessarily 
brought  Jesus,  with  a  view  to  obtaining  a 
sentence  of  death. 

It  is  generally  supposed  that  the  Jewish 
Sanhedrim  had  not  the  power  over  life 
and  death  at  this  time,  and  therefore,  they 
appealed  to  Pilate  to  carry  out  their 
wicked  designs.  This  opinion  is  based 
upon  John  xviii.  31,  “It  is  not  lawful  for 
us  to  put  any  man  to  death,”  and  the  ap¬ 
parent  exception  in  the  case  of  Stephen 
is  explained  by  regarding  the  execution 
of  that  holy  man  as  irregular  and  unlaw¬ 
ful,  and  by  referring  to  Josephus,  who 
stigmatizes  tire  act  of  the  Sanhedrim  in  put¬ 
ting  St.  James  to  death  (Ant.  20.  9.  1)  as 
“a  breach  of  the  laws.”  The  Talmud  is 
quoted  by  Sedan  and  others  to  the  effect 
that  “forty  years  before  the  Temple  was  de¬ 
stroyed,  judgment  in  capital  cases  was 
taken  away  from  Israel.” 


After  the  condemnation  of  our  Lord, 
Pilate  appears  as  the  one  who  wrote  the 
title  for  the  cross,  “This  is  Jesus,  the 
King  of  the  Jews,”  and  afterwards  de¬ 
clined  to  change  it,  saying,  “  What  I  have 
written  I  have  written,”  (John  xix.  22). 
He  also  gave  orders  to  the  soldiers  to 
break  the  legs  of  those  whb  had  been  cru¬ 
cified  (John  xix.  31),  and  permission  to 
Joseph  of  Ari  math  sea  to  have  the  body  of 
Jesus  for  burial  (Matt,  xxvii.  57,58;  Mark 
xv.  43-45 ;  Luke  xxiii.  50-52;  John  xix. 
38).  After  this  he  further  gave  permis¬ 
sion  to  the  priests  to  set  a  watch  at  the 
sepulchre,  and  some  think  that  he  even 
provided  the  men  for  the  purpose  (Matt, 
xxvii.  62-66).  That  the  guard  was  com¬ 
posed  of  Roman  soldiers  appears  proba¬ 
ble  from  the  remarks  of  the  priests,  after 
the  resurrection,  recorded  in  Matt,  xxviii. 
14  (“If  this  come  to  the  governor’s  ears, 
we  will  persuade  him,  and  secure  you”). 

Further  than  two  references  to  our 
Lord’s  trial  before  him  by  St.  Peter  at  the 
Beautiful  Gate  (Acts  iii.  13),  and  by  St. 
Paul  (1  Tim.  vi.  13),  no  subsequent  men¬ 
tion  is  made  of  Pontius  Pilate  in  the  New 
Testament.  What  is  said,  however,  is 
sufficient  to  show  that,  although  not  des¬ 
titute  of  feelings  of  mercy  and  justice,  he 
was  weak  and  vacillating,  and  preferred 
what  he  considered  policy  to  truth.  As 
to  his  further  history,  Josephus  (Ant.  18. 
4.  1)  tells  us  that,  having  attacked  the 
Samaritans,  he  was  complained  of  to  Vi- 
tellus,  the  president  of  Syria,  who  sent 
him  to  Rome,  where  he  found  Tiberius 
dead,  and  Caligula  on  the  throne.  After 
this,  tradition  says  that  he  was  banished 
to  Vienna,  on  the  Rhone,  and  there  died 
by  his  own  hand.  Many  spurious  Acta 
Pilati  still  exist,  one  of  which  puts  forth 
the  legend  that  his  body  was  thrown  into 
the  lake  of  Lucerne,  whence  the  moun¬ 
tain  which  overhangs  the  lake  (Mons  Pi- 
latus)  has  derived  its  name.-LiTTLEwooD. 
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IS  PRAYER  OF  ANY  USE? 

BY  HENRY  PETERSON. 

As  I  he  centuries  roll  on.  old  questions 
are  continually  coming  up  for  a  new  set¬ 
tlement.  And  in  the  progress  of  scien¬ 
tific  thought,  we  at  the  present  day  are 
brought  face  to  face  with  the  query  rvhich 
I  have  placed  at  the  head  of  this  article: 
“Is  prayer  of  any  use  2" 

In  considering  this  question,  I  do  not 
design  appealing  to  the  testimony  of  the 
Scriptures.  There  is  no  doubt  in  any 
one’s  mind  as  to  what  the  Scriptures  teach. 
The  duty  and  power  and  efficacy  of  Prayer 
are  taught  as  clearly  as  anythhing  could 
be  taught  both  in  the  old  and  the  new 
Testament.  But  the  argument,  to  con¬ 
vince  any  doubting  mind,  and  even  to  be 
listened  to  by  such,  must  be  conducted 
on  the  ground  of  evidence  and  natural 
reason. 

If  we  put  aside  any  appeal  to  the  tes¬ 
timony  of  the  Bible,  how  can  this  ques¬ 
tion  be  determined  by  appealing  to  Facts, 
and  to  the  natural  reasonableness  of 
things?  First  then  as  to  Facts. 

A  year  or  two  ago  when  this  subject 
was  discussed  in  England,  Prof.  Tyndall 
proposed  to  test  the  efficacy  of  prayer  by 
an  appeal  to  experiment.  He  would  have 
two  Hospitals,  in  one  of  which  Prayer 
should  be  used,  and  in  the  other  only 
medical  and  surgical  skill,  and  test  in  this 
way,  he  said,  whether  Prayer  was  of  any 
efficacy. 

This  proposition  naturally  shocked  peo¬ 
ple  of  devout  minds.  And  yet  I,  for  one, 
should  have  little  doubt  of  the  result.  I 
have  little  doubt  that  between  two  hospi¬ 
tals,  in  both  of  which  the  highest  scien¬ 
tific  skill  should  be  used,  and  in  one  of 
which  there  should  also  be  maintained  a 
habit  of  regular  and  devout  prayer,  that 
the  one  on  which  there  was  no  prayer 
would  fall  very  perceptibly  behind  the 
other  in  its  successful  treatment  of  dis¬ 
eases. 

But  probably  Prof.  Tyndall  even  then 
would  not  be  convinced,  but  would  say 
it  was  owing  to  the  beneficial  effects  pro¬ 
duced  by  a  superstitious  observance  upon 
the  minds  of  the  patients — filling  them 
with  hope  and  faith  and  thus  accelerating 


in  a  merely  natural  way  their  recovery. 
And  yet  it  would  be  his  orvn  proposed  test. 

There  are  other  facts- — experimental 
tests.  There  are  several  charitable  insti¬ 
tutions  in  Europe,  and  there  is  also  one 
in  Boston,  which  have  been  established 
upon  the  principle  of  Faith  and  Prayer 
alone.  Their  rule  is  never  to  solicit  a 
dollar — but  to  trust  entirely  to  prayer. 
When  the  funds  run  low,  they  pray  for 
the  needful  pecuniary  assistance — and  the 
organizers  of  such  institutions  say  it  al¬ 
ways  comes,  and  often  in  the  most  unex¬ 
pected  ways. 

Perhaps  Prof.  Tyndall  might  answer 
in  this  case,  that  though  such  institutions 
do  not  ask  help  of  the  charitable  in  so 
many  words,  they  have  really  adopted  the 
most  efficient  form  of  asking,  one  that 
can  hardly  be  resisted  by  persons  whose 
pietyr  runs  along  the  verge  of  superstition ; 
and  that,  moreover,  individuals  who  hold 
to  the  efficacy  of  prayer,  feel  themselves 
in  a  manner  committed  to  the  support  of 
such  undertakings. 

And  yet,  with  such  scientific  minds,  the 
appeal  necessarily  must  be  to  facts,  for  no 
other  evidence  will  they  admit.  And,  on 
the  other  hand,  they  themselves  must  be 
held  to  the  evidence  of  fact  and  experience. 
Theyr  cannot  be  allowed  to  take  refuge  in 
some  general  and  vague  ideas  of  a  Creator 
who  works  only  by  something  that  they 
call  Law — for  that  is  the  very  thing  to  be 
proved.  And  it  is  to  be  proved  like  every¬ 
thing  else  is  proved,  byr  ascertaining  first 
what  seem  to  be  the  facts  of  the  case,  and 
then  conforming  our  theories  to  those 
facts. 

But  what  is  claimed,  what  is  the  thing 
to  be  decided  ?  Does  any  intelligent  re¬ 
ligious  man  claim  that  earnest  prayer,  be 
it  wise  or  unwise,  is  always  answered  in 
the  affirmative?  If  we  hold  that  the  Cre¬ 
ator  is  infinitely  wise,  he  must  know  that 
to  grant  our  prayrers  would  often  be  not 
to  do  us  any  real  good,  but  to  do  us  evil. 
Even  that  wise  ancient,  Plato,  held  that 
a  man  should  not  pray  for  gold  or  honor 
or  children,  but  simply  for  what  is  good; 
and  that  the  gods  would  know  best  how 
to  turn  his’ prayer  to  his  profit.  “The 
prayer  of  a  fool,”  said  Plato,  “is  fraught 
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with  danger,  and  likely  to  end  in  the  op¬ 
posite  of  what  lie  desires.”  And  it  was 
an  old  so-called  Heathen  poet  who  prayed 
in  the  same  spirit,  “King  Jove,  give  ns 
what  is  good,  whether  we  pray  for  it  or 
not;  and  ward  off  from  us  what  is  dan¬ 
gerous,  even  though  we  pray  for  it.” 

That  in  cases  of  special  distress  men 
should  pray  for  what  they  need,  is,  how¬ 
ever,  simply  to  act  out  the  natural  and 
universal  feeling  of- the  heart — and  whether 
that  need  be  material  or  spiritual,  seems 
to  me  not  to  make  the  least  difference. 
The  father  of  a  family  who,  unfortunate 
in  his  business,  in  such  unhappy  times  as 
these,  puts  up  his  earnest  prayer  to  him 
whom  the  wisest  and  most  loving  speech 
of  all  nations  has  agreed  to  call  “our 
Father  in  Heaven,”  for  such  simple  but 
important  needs  as  bread  and  meat  and 
milk  wherewith  to  sustain  his  wife  and 
children,  and  which  it  seems  impossible 
for  him  with  all  his  efforts  to  secure  to 
them,  seems  to  me  to  put  up  a  prayer  as 
potent  and  powerful  as  any  that  possibly 
could  be  addressed  by  the  human  to  the 
Divine.  Yes,  if  I  did  not  believe  that 
such  prayer  was  often  answered — and  al¬ 
ways  answered,  save  in  those  cases  where 
it  is  better  that  it  should  not  be — I  should 
give  up  the  belief  in  the  efficacy  of  any 
prayer  at  all;  and  say,  why  trouble  your¬ 
self  to  address  'petitions  to  an  ear  that  is 
never  opeir,  and  to  a  hand  that  is  never 
stretched  forth  to  shield  or  save? 

But  how  are  we  to  get  at  the  facts  of 
the  case?  A  man  prays,  and  the  prayer 
seems  to  him  to  be  answered.  But  who 
.can  tell  whether  the  same  thing  would 
not  have  occurred,  even  if  he  had  not 
prayed?  The  objection  is  a  sound  one — 
it  does  seem  to  be  impossible  to  narrow 
the  proof  down  in  this  way  to  a  single 
positive  demonstration. 

But  the  same  difficulty  exists  every¬ 
where.  What  is  there  that  we  can  have 
positive  proof  of?  The  reality  of  the 
material  world?  The  philosophers  have 
shown  that  we  can  have  no  positive  proof 
of  that.  All  that  they  will  admit  as  being 
beyond  doubt,  is  the  mere  fact  of  con¬ 
sciousness.  But  whether  we  really  live 
this  outward  life  .amid  these  outward 
scenes,  or  only  dream  we  live  it,  is  a  mat¬ 
ter  that  cannot  positively  be  demonstrated. 
Still  while  the  philosophers  are  thus  doubt¬ 


ful  about  it,  we,  like  sensible  men,  take  ( 
for  granted  that  we  are  living,  and  that  i 
the  material  world  has  a  positive  and  not 
merely  subjective  existence,  just  the  same 
as  if  it  had  been  all  logically  proven,  and 
there  was  no  further  doubt  about  it. 

So  with  the  matter  of  Free  Agency,  and 
consequent  Moral  Accountability  for  our 
actions.  Many  wise  philosophers  say  it 
eannot  positively  be  proven — Prof.  Hux¬ 
ley  asserts  that  we  are  merely  conscious 
automatons,  merely  puppets  who  dance 
as  our  strings  are  pulled,  and  of  course 
without  any  intellectual  or  moral  respon¬ 
sibility — but  notwithstanding,  most  of  us 
consider  it  a  tolerably  well  settled  thing 
that  we  are  Free  Agents  and  accountable 
beings. 

Even  mathematics  cannot  prove  every¬ 
thing — all  its  most  important  propositions, 
its  very  foundation  stones  have  to  be 
taken  for  granted.  As  De  Quincy  says, 
“Mathematics  has  not  a  foot  to  stand 
upon  which  is  not  purely  metaphysical.” 

A  mathematical  point,  which  has  iro  mag¬ 
nitude,  a  mathematical  line — length  with¬ 
out  breadth  or  thickness — they  are  ma¬ 
terial  impossibilities.  But  the  leading 
axioms  of  geometry  are  based  upon  uni¬ 
versal  assent.  That  is  considered  proof 
sufficient  to  begin  with — and  the  edifice 
that  isweared  upon  them  stands  securely 
the  test  of  ages,  and  thus  proves  that  it  is 
based  upon  sure  foundations,  even  though 
those  foundations  be  merely  laid  in  the 
general  assent  of  mankind. 

Now  therefore  as  to  prayer,  what  are 
the  facts?  Is  not  that  also  based,  like 
the  axioms  of  geometry,  and  the  belief  in 
the  existence  of  the  material  world,  and 
the  belief  in  Free  Agency,  in  the  ’assent 
of  the  universal  mind  ?  And  are  not  the 
strongest  witnesses,  as  a  general  thing, 
those  of  the  highest  developement?  A 
man  of  little  intellect  may  often  doubt 
the  truth  of  a  mathematical  axiom — the 
higher  mind  sees  it  at  once.  And  thus,  j 
in  all  that  evidence  as  to  what  is  truth 
which  is  based  upon  the  intuitive  percep¬ 
tion  of  the  mind,  the  higher  the  mind  the 
better  and  surer  the  evideece.  Now  there¬ 
fore  we  ask  of  the  universal  human  mind 
— and  especially  of  the  highest  grade  of 
development— is  it  a  fact  of  your  experi¬ 
ence,  or  is  it  not  a  fact  of  your  experi¬ 
ence,  that  God  answers  prayer?  What 
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does  the  universal  mind  of  man  say?  No  . 
matter  where  the  answer  comes  from — ' 
the  earliest  ages  or  the  latest— from  Hea¬ 
then  or  from  Christian — from  savage  or 
from  civilized  man— the  answer  is  the 
same,  the  Lord,  our  God,  is  a  God  hear¬ 
ing  and  answering  prayer. 

Not  only  speak  thus  the  vast  and  ig¬ 
norant  multitudes.  On  the  contrary,  the 
higher  the  nature  the  more  emphatic  is 
the  answer.  All  the  great  Teachers,  in 
every  age  of  the  world,  have  proclaimed 
this  to  be  a  Truth,  a  fact  of  their  con¬ 
sciousness,  and  a  fact  of  their  observance 
in  their  passage  through  life.  Human 
evidence  could  hardly  be  stronger.  Cer¬ 
tainly  if  it  were  a  mere  delusion,  the  race 
at  some  time  through  the  unnumbered 
ages,  and  in  some  of  its  almost  infinite 
stages  of  experience,  would  have  found 
it  out. 

For  there  were  wise  men  before  Pro¬ 
fessors  Tyndall  and  Huxley,  men  to  whom 
they  are  but  as  children.  Socrates  and 
Plato  were  of  a  far  higher  mould,  and  yet 
}hey  believed  in  prayer.  Mohammed  and 
his  Saracen  philosophers  were  men  ot  a 
keen  and  flashing  insight,  and  yet  they 
believed  in  prayer.  And  the  philosophers 
of  Christendom,  even  when  not  in  the 
best  of  standing  with  the  churches,  have 
seldom  abandoned  their  faith  in  God  or 
prayer. 

Thus  it  will  be  seen  we  have  the  same 
kind  and  amount  of  evidence  relative  to 
the  efficacy  of  prayer,  that  we  have  in  re¬ 
spect  to  the  axioms  of  geometry,  the  ex¬ 
istence  of  the  material  world,  Free  Agency, 
and,  1  may  add,  as  to  the  existence  of  a 
Supreme  Being.  In  fact,  there  is  and 
there  can  be  no  higher  proof  of  anything 
than  the  universal  assent  of  the  human 
mind,  coming  to  us  from  all  ages  and 
from  all  conditions  of  being.  You  may 
get  the  evinence  of  a  few  observers,  and 
even  of  large  communities  to  almost  any¬ 
thing— it  may  be  evidence  of  the  most 
positive  kind,  and  given  with  the  utmost 
sincerity — and  yet  it  may  be  a  falsehood, 
some  Katie  King  delusion.  But  you  can¬ 
not  thus  deceive  the  human  race.  In 
this  large  sense,  the  voice  of  the  people 
is  the  voice  of  God! 

And  now  as  to  the  reasonableness  of 
things.  A  certain  writer  says,  “  It  seems 
to  be  impossible  for  some  minds  to  think 
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of  God  otherwise  than  as  a  great  factory 
superintendent,  who  goes  about  the  world 
directing  this  thing  to  be  done  and  that 
not  to  be  done,  and  continually _  giving 
new  instructions  to  his  subordinates.” 
But  on  the  other  hand  it  may  be  said, 
that  it  seems  to  be  impossible  for  some 
minds  to  think  of  God  as  having  anything 
now  to  do  with  the  world  at  all.  They 
either  picture  him  as  a  Creator  who  hav¬ 
ing  set  things  going  no  longer  feels  any 
interest  in  his  work,  or  else  sagely  doubt 
that  he  was  required  even  to  set  the  uni¬ 
verse  in  motion,  and  thus  attempt  to 
prove  in  fact,  what  they  as  yet  hesitate 
to  set  down  in  so  many  words,  F  at  there 
is  no  necessity  for  our  supposing  that 
such  a  being  has  any  existence. 

And  in  doing  either  of  these  things, 
they  are  compelled  by  a  logical  necessity 
to  deify  matter.  If  the  material  universe 
is  perfect,  so  that  it  does  not  require  any 
outside  interference  to  keep  it  right — and 
if  it  has  no  waste,  no  needless  friction  to 
impair  its  eternal  regularity  and  its  eternal 
existence— then  the  material  universe  is 
God.  And  there  is  where  your  doctrine 
of  absolute  and  infallible  Law  logically 
leads. 

Really  it  seems  to  me  that  the  idea  of 
a  “great  factory  superintendent”  is  de¬ 
cidedly  nearer  the  truth  than  that. 

Professor  Huxley  js  also  logically  driven 
into  his  denial  of  Free  Agency,  and  his 
belief  that  we  are  merely  “conscious  au¬ 
tomata,”  by  the  same  belief  in  the  infalli¬ 
bility  of  what  is  termed  Law.  He  sees 
that  the  Free  Agency  of  man  would  de¬ 
range  the  wnole  infallible  machine.  Sup¬ 
pose  a  planet  were  given  the  power  of 
Free  Agency,  everything  being  arranged 
as  now  to  run  in  a  certain  regular  way, 
what  would  become  of  the  solar  system? 
The  Free  Agency  of  man  is  not  compati¬ 
ble  with  this  notion  of  a  self-sufficient  and 
material  Law. 

Granting  man  to  be  a  Free  Agent,  even 
within  the  most  limited  circle,  and  it 
would  seem  to  be  impossible  to  provide 
beforehand  for  all  the  perturbations  which 
must  arise  from  this  cause.  Speaking 
humanly,  it  would  seem  to  be  impossible 
for  even  infinite  wisdom  to  make  man  a 
Free  Agent,  and  then  provide  beforehand 
for  all  the  possible  results.  I  do  not  wish 
to  fail  in  due  reverence,  but  it  does  not 
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seem  to  me  irreverent  to  say  that  the 
Great  Creator  would  not  do  wrong  or 
absurd  or  inconsistent  things.  Having 
made,  for  instance,  two  and  two  four,  he 
would  not  make  two  and  two  five.  And 
having  made  man  a  Free  agent,  he  would 
accept  himself  the  limitations,  if  I  may 
so  express  it,  that  followed  from  the  fact 
— especially  if  those  limitations  brought 
him  nearer  and  closer  to  the  creature  he 
had  made.  And  if  we  believe  that  he 
made  man  a  Free  Agent,  and  thus  a  dis¬ 
turbing  force  in  a ’previously  harmonious 
universe,  it  is  in  perfect  accordance  with 
reason  to  believe  that  he  keeps  watch  over 
him,  to  remedy  by  special  providences, 
when  needful  and  best,  the  irregularities 
that  necessarily  must  result. 

And  in  so  doing  the  Infinite  Creator  is 
able  to  draw  nearer  to  man  than  by  a 
government  merely  of  general  laws — and 
to  meet  this  cry  of  “Father”  with  the  re¬ 
sponse  “my  son” — who  shall  say  that  the 
plan  of  the  universe  is  notinfinitely  higher 
and  more  tender  than  if  it  were  the  hard, 
dry,  material  machine  which  certain  of 
our  scientific  instructors  would  have 
made  it? 

Is  there  any  qther  great  natural  im¬ 
pulse  than  this  of  prayer,  which  has  no 
corresponding  fact  attached  to  it?  The 
babe,  just  born,  has  a  desire  for  food, 
and  its  even  unconscious  instincts  do 
not  deceive  it.  We  have  the  sense  of 
sight  and  of  smell  and  hearing,  and 
there  is  the  light  and  the  beautiful  out¬ 
ward  world.  We  are  full  of  desires,  and 
all  have  their  appointed  means  of  grati¬ 
fication.  But  in  the  hour  of  gratitude 
or  of  danger  we  cry  out,  almost  involun¬ 
tarily  sometimes,  to  the  Infinite  and 
Eternal — and  we  are  told  that  there  is 
no  ear  that  will  hear  us,  or  hearing  ever 
heed  our  thanks  or  our  supplications.  Is 
there  anything  reasonable  in  thus  mak¬ 
ing  an  exception  of  prayer? 

Professor  Tyndall,  apparently  shrink¬ 
ing  in  his  Belfast  address  from  his  own 
conclusions,  puts  in  a  plea  for  those  re¬ 
ligious  feelings  and  emotions  which  are 
woven  into  the  very  texture  of  the  heart 
and  brain  of  man.  He  would  apparently 
tolerate  them,  however  “unscientific” 
they  may  be,  in  “the  regions  of  emo¬ 
tion,”  but  not  permit  them  “to  intrude 
on  the  region  of  knowledge But  I 


think  so  highly  of  Professor  Tyndall’s 
•intellectual  ability  and  of  his  earnest¬ 
ness,  that  I  wonder  he  could  indulge  in 
idle  talk  like  this.  There  is  no  such 
separation  possible  between  the  domain 
of  knowledge  and  of  emotion.  Our 
highest  thought,  our  highest  knowledge 
springs  out  of  and  is  based  upon  our 
deepest  emotions.  The  harmonious  man 
thinks  what  he  feels,  and  feels  what  he 
thinks.  Because  he  feels  so  deeply  that 
he  is  a  Free  Agent,  he  knows  that  he  is 
a  Free  Agent.  Because  he  i eels  so  deep¬ 
ly  that  there  is  a  God,  he  knows  that 
there  is  a  God.  And  b  cause  he  feels 
that  interwoven  with  the  very  texture  of 
his  being  is  the  instinct  of  prayer,  there¬ 
fore  he  knows  that  prayer  is  right;  and 
because  he  feels  that  this  glad,  sad  life 
of  ours  is  a  reality  and  not  a  sham,  he 
knows  that  his  prayer,  if  earnest,  must  be 
heard,  and,  in  God’s  wisdom,  answered. 

CONVERSATION  IN  THE  SANCTUM, 

BETWEEN  PETER,  JAMES  AND  JOHN. 

James. — That  is  a  true  saying,  “It  is 
a  poor  wind  that  blows  nobody  any  good.” 
We  thought  it  a  great  misfortune  when  the 
fire  broke  out  in  our  Sanctum,  and  some 
of  our  books  were  burned  and  still  more 
of  them  injured  by  the  water.  By  that 
calamity  we  were  driven  out  of  our  old 
quarters  and  compelled  to  seek  a  new 
home.  But  we  found  a  much  better  and 
more  convenient  locality,  and  now  we 
have  two,  rooms  instead  of  one,  and  the 
finest  and  best  arranged  Sanctum,  that 
we  ever  had. 

John. — I  think  there  is  a  much  better 
saying  than  that  popular  proverb  about 
the  poor  wind  that  blows  nobody  any 
good ;  it  is  more  consistent  for  Christian 
people  to  use  the  language  of  Scripture, 
which  says  that  “All  things  work  together 
for  good  to  them  that  love  God.” 

Peter. — That  is  true,  and  I  think  it 
has  been  remarkably  verified  in  our  case ; 
what  we  then  deplored  as  a  great  calamity 
has  been  overruled  by  a  kind  Providence 
to  become  a  great  blessing,  for  which  we 
should  feel  very  thankful — ■ 
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(Enter  a  stranger,  who  says) — Excuse 
nry  intrusion,  gentlemen ;  my  name  is 
Case ;  I  am  a  Phrenologist,  and  should 
like  to  examine  your  heads. 

Peter. — I  don’t  think  it  rvould  be 
•worth  while;  your  examination  would  not 
make  our  heads  any  better  or  worse;  you 
don’t  put  any  brains  in,  nor  take  any  out ; 
the  mental  calibre  remains  the  same  after 
your  examination  as  it  was  before,  so  I 
don’t  see  any  practical  benefit  resulting 
from  your  self-styled  science  of  Phrenology 

Case. — It  is  a  satisfaction  to  many 
people  to  have  a  Phrenological  chart  of 
their  heads,  and  it  may  be  of  immense 
use  to  them  in  after-life,  by  pointing  out 
their  predominant  faculties,  by  the  culti¬ 
vation  of  which  they  may  become  emi¬ 
nent  in  their  chosen  professions. 

Peter. — Well,  we  have  long  since 
chosen  our  profession,  and  it  would  be 
very  difficult  at  this  day  to  change  the 
bent  of  our  minds. 

Case. — I  judge  by  the  books  in  your 
library  and  the  maps,  charts  and  pictures 
on  your  walls,  that  you  are  a  Christian 
minister.  It  may  be  interesting  to  you 
to  learn  that  I  studied  Theology  too. 

Peter. — Indeed!  Why  do  you  spend 
your  time  then  in  going  about  the  coun¬ 
try  lecturing  on  Phrenology  and  feeling 
people’s  bumps?  Why  don’t  you  preach 
the  Gospel? 

Case. — O,  1  don’t  believe  the  Bible  is 
true;  I  have  renounced  Christianity  and 
become  an  infidel. 

Peter. — I  am  very  sorry  to  hear  that. 
But  now  please  tell  me,  what  are  your 
hopes  for  the  future  world  after  death  ? 

Case. — I  have  no  hopes  of  a  future 
existence  after  death.  I  don’t  believe  in 
the  existence  of  God  in  the  sense  that 
you  do.  The  universe  is  God,  and  what 
we  call  the  laws  of  nature  is  the  manifes¬ 
tation  of  God;  everything  that  exists  in 
the  universe  is  a  part  of  God. 


Peter. — O,  then  you  are  a  Pantheist. 

Case. — Yes,  I  suppose  you  would  call 
me  so. 

Peter. — But  now,  tell  me  candidly, 
what  do  you  think  will  become  of  you 
when  you  die? 

Case. — I  will  tell  you.  The  body,  you 
will  admit,  is  material,  and  when  that  dies, 
it  becomes  food  for  other  animals  or 
worms  and  enters  into  other  bodies,  some 
parts  of  it  also  are  evaporated  into  gases, 
and  some  of  the  substance  becomes  nour¬ 
ishment  for  plants  and  grass,  which  again 
are  eaten  by  men  and  animals.  The 
mind  is  but  the  result  of  the  movements 
of  the  brain,  which  is  also  material  and 
perishes  with  the  body.  Consequently 
there  is  no  future  state  of  existence,  and 
I  don’t  expect  or  hope  for  a  life  beyond 
the  grave. 

James. — Is  this  the  ultimate  hope  of 
the  infidel,  that  he  may  become  dung ! 
Is  this  the  greatest  good  you  expect  to  do 
your  fellow-men — to  supply  them  with  a 
little  manure!  You  are  but  a  thin,  spare 
man;  a  big  ox  or  mule  will  make  ten 
times  as  much  manure  as  you  will  when 
you  die. 

Peter. — Don’t  speak  disrespectfully  to 
the  gentleman,  James.  But,  let  me  ask 
you.  what  good  do  you  expect  to  accom¬ 
plish  in  the  world  by  your  infidelity? 

Case. — Great  good;  we  are  going  to 
enlighten  mankind,  free  them  from  super¬ 
stition,  and  deliver  them  from  the  fear  of 
hell.  You  Christians  have  had  your  own 
way  for  1800  years,  and  see  how  bad  the 
world  is  yet.  Now  we  Infidels  are  going 
to  try  it,  and  we  will  soon  show  you  what 
we  can  do;  we  will  sweep  your  Christi¬ 
anity  away  from  the  face  of  the  earth; 
you  may  live  to  see  that  day  yet. 

Peter. — It  would  be  the  darkest  day  the 
world  ever  saw.  But,  what  are  the  means 
and  instrumentalities  by  which  you  expect 
to  accomplish  this  tremendous  result  ? 
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Case. — Well,  we  are  not  yet  properly  in  the  work.  1  am  not  afraid  to  meet 
organized,  as  I  hope  we  shall  be.  .1  go  any  man  in  public  discussion,  and  I  here¬ 
about  lecturing  wherever  I  can  get  a  with  challenge  you  to  meet  me  to-morrow 
chance,  mostly  in  school-houses  or  on  in  the  market-house  to  have  a  public  de~ 
the  streets;  you  are  not  liberal  enough  to  bate  on  the  subject  of  Christianity, 
open  your  churches  to  us,  (you  are  afraid  Peter. — I  have  no  time  to  waste  in  < 

of  the  light,)  and  thus  the  truth  will  be  debating  with  you  on  the  subject  of  re- 
rapidly  spread  among  the  people.  ligion.  1  don’t  think  any  good  could  come 

Peter — Who  supports  you  in  this  out  of  it.  But  now,  Mr.  Case,  I  want  to 
mission?  tell  you  something.  You  have  come  in 

Case. — This  is  one  of  our  weaknesses,  here  with  the  ostensible  object  of  exam- 
We  have  no  missionary  society  like  you,  ining  my  head  and  giving  me  your  opinion 
to  disseminate  our  views,  but  I  have  to  of  my  intellectual  and  moral  character, 
make  a  little  money  to  support  myself,  This  has  naturally  led  me  to  scrutinize 
by  taking  up  collections  where  I  lecture  ;  your  physiognomy  as  you  were  sitting  be- 
and  then  I  charge  fifteen  cents  a  piece  fore  me  and  ventilating  your  infidelity, 
for  examining  heads.  and  I  will  tell  you  now  what  conclusion 

Peter. — Have  you  any  schools  or  col-  I  have  come  to.  1  think,  sir,  you  are 
leges,  or  other  institutions  of  learning,  by  laboring  under  a  slight  aberration  of  mind.! 
which  you  can  propagate  your  infidel  Have  not  your  friends  and  relatives  also 
views  ?  the  sad  impression  that  you  are  deranged  ? 

Case.— We  have  the  Paine  Memorial  Case. — Do  you  think  so?  You  are 
Hall  in  Boston,  in  which  infidel  spec,  lies  the  first  man  that  ever  told  me  that.  So 
are  mule;  and  then  we  had  Chard  Col-  you  consider  me  crazy,  you  take  me  to* 
lege  in  Philadelphia,  but  you  Christians  be  a  fool,  do  you?  Have  I  not  talked 
have  stolen  a  march  on  us  there,  and  sharp  to  you?  have  I  not  raised  objec- 
have  got  that  college,  which  rightly  be-  tions  against  Christianity  which  you  have 
longs  to  11s,  under  your  control.  But  been  unable  to  refute  ? 
you  wait  and  see,  how  many  infidels  Peter.  — It  was  the  stale  rehash  of 
will  come  out  of  Girard  College  yet.  Tom  Paine’ s  coarse  infidelity,  which  has 
James. — Your  instrumentalities  at  pres-  been  refuted  a  hundred  times.  But  what 
ent  appear  feeble  indeed,  if  not  contempti-  good  does  it  do  to  refute  an  infidel  in 
blc.  The  whole  strength  ol  your  cause  argument?  You  don’t  want  to  be  con- 
lies  in  the  depravity  of  human  nature,  vinced  of  the  truth. 

and  the  additional  faat,  that  the  devil  Case. — Well,  there  is  no  use  in  talking 
is  on  your  side.  I  beg  of  you,  don’t  to  you  any  longer ;  so  good-bye,  but  you 
sweep  our  Christianity  from  the  face  of  will  probably  hear  of  me  some  day  again, 
the  earth  just  yet,  at  one  fell  swoop.  (Exit  Case). 

Case. — You  may  sneer  at  our  cause,  James. — You  reproved  me  for  speak - 
but  you  may  live  to  see  the  day  when  ing  disrespectfully  to  this  man,  but  it 
you  shall  have  reason  to  be  alarmed  at  the  seems  to  me  you  spoke  more  insultingly 
progress  we  are  making.  I  am  one  of  to  him  than  I  did.  When  you  told  him 
the  principal  agitators.  The  spread  of  that  he  was  laboring  under  a.  slight  aber- 
infidelity  is  my  main  object.  Phrenology  ration  of  mind  you  virtually  called  him  a 
is  a  secondary  object  with  me,  merely  to  fool. 

afford  me  a  support,  while  I  am  engaged  Peter. — I  admit,  that  is  a  polite  way 
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of  calling  him  a  fool,  but  I  think  I  am 
authorized  by  the  Scriptures  to  call  him 
so.  The  Bible  says,  “The  fool  hath  said 
in  his  heart,  there  is  no  God.” 

John. — Poor  Case !  What  will  become 
of  him,  and  all  like  him,  who  are  living 
without  God  and  without  hope  in  the 
world  ? 

THE  STORY  OF  MEPHIBOSHETH. 

There  is  a  story  of  a  man  by  the  name 
of  Mephibosheth  which  will  help  you  to 
understand  the  Gospel.  You  remem  oer 
what  a  hard  time  David  had  when  Saul 
was  hunting  him  to  kill  him.  One  day 
David  and  his  friend  Jonathan  were  tak¬ 
ing  a  walk  in  the  fields.  Saul  was  angry, 
and  bent  on  killing  David;  but  his  son 
Jonathan  was  looking  out  for  a  chance 
to  save  him. 

After  they  had  agreed  upon  a  sign  by 
which  David  was  to  know  whether  it  was 
safe  for  him  to  stay  around  the  court  of 
the  king,  or  whether  he  must  leave,  Jona¬ 
than  says  to  him: 

'  “David,  you  are  to  be  king  after  my 
father.  I  w'ant  you  to  promise  me  one 
thing:  when  you  come  to  the  throne,  if 
any  of  the  house  of  Saul  are  alive,  I  want 
you  to  be  good  to  them  for  my  sake.” 

“  I’ll  do  that,  of  course,”  said  David. 
About  four  years  after  David  set  up  his 
kingdom  at  Hebron. 

It  must  have  been  near  fourteen  years 
after  that  before  David  remembered  his 
promise  to  his  old  friend  Jonathan.  But 
one  day  the  king  wras  walking  in  his  pal¬ 
ace  at  Jerusalem,  where  he  had  removed 
his  capital;  and  all  at  once  he  happened 
to  think  of  that  promise. 

“That’s  too  bad!”  said  David.  “I 
forgot  all  about  that  promise.  I  have 
been  so  busy  fighting  these  Philistines, 
and  fixing  things  up,  that  I  have  not  had 
time  to  think  of  anything  else.”  So  he 
called  his  servants  in  great  haste,  and 
said,  “Do  any  of  you  know  whether  there 


is  any  of  Saul’s  family  living?”  One  of 
them  said  there  wTas  an  old  servant  of 
Saul  by  the  name  of  Ziba  and  maybe  he 
could  tell.  “  Go  and  tell  him  I  want  him, 
right  away.” 

Ziba  came;  and  David  said,  “Do  you 
know  whether  there  is  anv  body  of  the 
house  of  Saul  in  my  kingdom  ?  Ziba 
said  there  wras  one  he  knew  of — a  son  of 
Johnathan,  by  the  name  of  Mephibosheth. 
“C-o,  fetch  him!”  says  David;  “go 
quick.  Tell  him  I  want  to  show  him  the 
kindness  of  God.” 

Where  do  you  suppose  Mephibosheth 
was  all  the  time?  .Down  at  Lo-debar. 
That  is  where  all  the  human  race  are 
until  they  come  to  Christ ;  away  down 
at  Lo-debar — which  means,  a  place  of  no 
pasture.  W  hen  they  reached  the  little 
out-of-the-way  place  I  fancy  there  was  a 
great  commotion. 

“Where’s  Mephibosheth?  The  king 
wants  him.”  Poor  fellow !  when  he  heard 
that  he  hung  his  head.  He  was  atraid  the 
kina  wanted  to  kill  him  because  he  wras 
of  the  house  of  his  old  enemy.  I  never 
knew  a  sinner  to  take  the  Gospel  right. 
They  always  think,  at  first,  that  it  is  Je- 
good  to  be  true.  ither, 

“Don’t  be  afraid,”  said  the  sei  also, 

“  The  king  says  he  w  ants  to  showyoq  an 
kindness  of  God.  So  get  ready.  Don- 
you  see  the  king  has  sent  his  own  chariot 
to  fetch  you?” 

But  poor  Mephibosheth  had  another 
difficulty.  He  was  lame  m  both  ieet. 
He  was  a  little  fellow1'  when  David  came 
to  the  throne;  and  an  old  servant,  who 
wras  afraid  that  ail  the  house  of  Saul  were 
going  to  be  killed,  took  him  up  and  ran 
away  to  hide  him.  Somehow'  he  managed 
to  drop  the  lad,  and  lamed  him  in  both  feet. 

And  now  I  can  see  poor  Mephibosheth 
looking  down  at  his  feet.  And  he  says 
to  himself,  “  I  am  not  fit  to  go  to  the 
king.  I  am  a  poor  cripple.” 
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That’s  just  the  way  with  a  convicted 
sinner.  He  is  all  the  tune  thinking  of 
his  own  unworthiness,  and  saying  to  him¬ 
self  that  he  isn’t  fit  to  be  saved. 

“Never  mind  your  lame  feet,  Mephi- 
bosheth;  so  long  as  the  king  sends  for 
you,  it’s  all  right.”  So  they  take  him  up, 
and  put  him  into  the  chariot,  and  start 
for  Jerusalem. 

When  the  king  sees  him,  he  takes  him 
in  his  arms  and  cries  out,  “Oh  Mephi- 
bosheth,  the  son  of  my  dear  old  friend 
Jonathan !  you  shall  have  all  that  belonged 
to  the  house  of  Saul;  and  you  shall  live 
with  me  here  in  my  palace!” 

What  a  happy  man  he  must  have  been 
to  hear  that !  Sinner,  that  is  just  what 
God  says  to  the  soul  that  comes  to  him  in 
JesusChrist.  He  takes  us  in  His  arms;  He 
gives  us  a  great  fortune  of  love  and  grace  ; 
and  He  promises  that  we  shall  live  with 
Him  in  His  heavenly  palace  forever. 

Some  people  think  that  Mephibosheth, 
like  certain  low-spirited  Christians,  after 
he  went  to  live  with  the  king,  must  have 
been  all  the  time  worrying  over  his  fee'. 
But  I  don’t  think  so.  He  couldn’t  help 
long  and  as  long  as  David  didn’t  mind  it, 
you  all  right.  So  I  think  that  when  he 
will  coi  with  him  in  state,  with  the  great 
Jars  and  ladies  all  around  him,  he  just 
entuck  his  club-feet  under  the  table,  and 

looked  the  king  right  in  the  face.-MooDY. 

- -  -*«*  — - - 

THE  BEARD. 

“The  beard,  the  natural  clothing;  of 
the  chin,”  says  a  very  old  English  writer, 
“was  in  annient  times  looked  upon  not 
as  a  troublesome  burden,  but  as  a  digni¬ 
fied  ornament  of  ripe  manhood  and  -old 
age.”  The  beard,  and,  above  all,  the 
mustache  is  a  natural  defence  for  the 
throat  and  face  against  the  cold,  and 
equally  in  warm  climates  a  protection  of 
these  parts  against  excessive  heat.  Per¬ 
sons  who  wear  mustaches  are  said,  on 
gcod'  authority,  to  be  less  liable  to  tooth¬ 


ache  than  others;  and  it  is  also  said  that 
the  teeth  are  less  apt  to  decay.  The 
beard  and  mustache  equalize  the  temper-  I 
ature  to  the  parts  they  cover  with  their 
protection.  The  sappers  and  miners  of 
the  French  army,  chosen  in  part  for  the 
size  and  beauty  of  their  beards,  enjoy  an 
especial  immunity  from  bronchitis  and 
similar  evils.  It  is  related  that  Walter 
Savage  Landor  was  a  great  sufferer  from 
sore  throat  for  a  great  many  years  of  his 
life,  but  was  cured  by  the  surgeon  of  the 
grand  duke  of  T uscany,  who  advised  him  J 
to  let  his  beard  grow.  “Ye  shall  not 
round  the  corners  of  your  beard,  neither 
shalt  thou  mar  the  corners  of  thy  beard,” 
says  the  scripture  Leviticus.  In  ancient 
times  all  men  and  gods  wore  beards. 

The  glory  and  beauty  of  Jupiter’s  beard 
is  dwelled  upon  by  Homer,  when  the  j 
father  of  gods  and  men  is  first  brought 
into  the  Iliad.  Alexander  the  Great  first 
introduced  shaving,'  saying  that  in  his 
Asiatic  wars  the  beards  of  his  warriors 
“might  afford  a  handle  to  the  enemy.”' 

It  became  the  mark  of  a  fine  gentleman 
to  wear  no  beard  in  Greece,  and  dandies 
even  removed  them  by  “sharp  pitch- 
plasters,”  as  well  as  razors.  Rome  be¬ 
gan  to  shave  about  one  hundred  and  fifty 
years  before  the  Christian  era.  Scipio 
Africanus  the  Younger,  it  is  said,  was  the 
first  Roman  gentleman  of  note  who  shaved 
every  day.  In  Caesar’s  time  young  gentle¬ 
men  of  fashion  wore  a  slight  goatee,  but 
the  full  beard  was  only  worn  in  mourning 
in  days  of  public  calamity.  Caesar  Au¬ 
gustus  and  Nero  were  close  shaved,  but 
the  beard  revived  again  under  later  em¬ 
perors.  The  ancient  Britons  cut  off  their 
beards  upon  the  chin,  but  wore  long, 
shaggy  hair  and  enormous  tangled  mus¬ 
taches.  The  young  barbarian  of  some  of 
the  German  tribes  never  “reaped his  chin ” 
till  he  had  slain  an  enemy.  The  Saxons  ! 
wore  a  mustache;  the  Norman  sshaved. 
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PRACTICAL. 


INTRODUCTION  TO  THE  LORD’S 
PRAYER. 

TRANSLATED  FROM  THE  GERMAN  OF  DR. 

FRANZ  DEI.ITZCH,  BY  PROF.  P.  BORN, 
SELINSGROVE,  PA. 

The  Lord’s  Prayer,  as  given  by  Christ, 
is  recorded  twice,  in  the  New  Testament. 
First,  in  the  sermon  on  the  mount,  (Matt, 
vi.  9-13,)  where  our  Lord,  in  opposition 
to  the  babbling  and  mistaken  notions  of 
the  heathen  that  long  prayers  conduce  to 
gain  audience  with  God,  teaches  how  we 
may  pray  briefly,  comprehensively  and 
acceptably  to  God.  In  Luke  xi.  2—4,  we 
also  find  the  same  prayer  briefly  recorded. 
As  Jesus,  in  the  third  year  of  his  minis¬ 
try,  in  his  last  journey  before  his  suffer¬ 
ing,  was  praying  in  a  certain  place,  one 
of  the  disciples,  in  the  name  of  the  rest, 
said  to  him:  “Lord,  teach  us  to  pray,  as 
John  taught  his  disciples.”  As  John  had 
led  his  disciples  (among  whom  were  sev¬ 
eral  of  the  subsequent  disciples  of  Christ) 
up  into  a  higher  plane  of  prayer  than  .they 
had  previously  enjoyed,  so  the  disciples 
of  Jesus,  at  the  dawn  of  the  New  Testa¬ 
ment  dispensation,  desired  to  attain  to  a 
correspondingly  higher  plane  than  the  one 
they  had  enjoyed  with  John.  Conse¬ 
quently,  Christ  taught  the  inquiring  dis¬ 
ciple  what  objects  ought  to  constitute 
the  subjects  of  our  prayars  (v.  2-4);  and 
then,  by  means  of  a  parable,  (v.  5-13), 
taught  most  aptly  and  forcibly,  the  cer¬ 
tainty  of  our  prayers  being  heard  and  an¬ 
swered.  “When  ye  pray,”  says  Christ, 
“say  Our  Father  which  art  in  heaven,” 
&c.  That  is,  commit  yourselves  with 
more  childlike  trust  than  you  and  others 
were  even  urged  by  John,  to  God  and 
say  “Our  Father.” 

That  the  Lord  in  this  prayer,  did  not 
design  to  give  a  set  form  exclusive  of  all 
others,  and  one  that  would  only  be  ac¬ 


ceptable  to  God,  and  consequently  to  be 
used  exclusively,  but  wished  to  present 
at  the  same  time,  both  a  formula,  as  well 
as  a  sample  of  prayer  for  our  imitation,  is 
evident  from  the  following  two  considera¬ 
tions: 

In  the  5th  and  following  verses,  Christ 
insists  on  perseverance  in  prayer;  and  in 
the  second  place,  he  now  repeats,  more 
briefly  to  the  inquiring  disciple,  the  prayer 
which  he  had  given  to  the  multitude  on 
the  mount.  It  is  also  possible  that  this 
disciple  was  not  present  on  the  mount,  or 
perhaps  he  and  his  fellow-disciples  (as  in 
the  case  stated  in  Luke  xii.  41,)  were  in 
doubt  whether  that  which  the  Lord  had 
spoken  to  the  multitude,  was  also,  in  an 
especial  manner,  applicable  to  themselves. 

That  the  Lord’s  Prayer  is  the  most  ex¬ 
cellent,  the  best  of  all  forms  of  prayer,  is 
in  itself  self-evident;  but  becomes  still 
more  evident,  if  possible,  if  we  take  into 
consideration  its  origin,  its  contents,  and 
its  arrangement.  As  to  its  origin,  Jesus 
Christ,  the  only  begotten  son  of  God,  who 
is  in  the  bosom  of  the  Father  and,  conse¬ 
quently,  knows  the  heart  of  the  Father, 
and  in  view  of  his  omniscience,  also, 
knows  the  heart  of  man,  who  is  to  us  an 
infallible  Teacher,  even  infinite  Wisdom 
itself,  and  our  Advocate  with  the  Father, 
has  taught  us  this  prayer.  Considering 
.its  origin,  this  prayer  brings  to  us  the 
fullest  assurance  of  our  audience  and  ac¬ 
ceptance  with  God;  for  this  is  the  confi¬ 
dence  that  we  have  in  him,  that,  if  we 
ask  anything  according  to  his  will,  he 
heareth  us,  (1  John  v.  14,  15).  It  is  the 
incense  of  prayer,  and  because  it  was 
prepared  by  the  Son  himself,  is  certainly 
a  sweet-smelling  savor  to  the  Father.  It 
is  the  key  to  the  paternal  heart  of  God, 
and  to  all  the  treasures  of  salvation  which 
Christ  himself  has  secured  and  laid  up  for 
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us.  “Think  of  it,”  says  St.  Cyprian, 

“  this  prayer  was  prescribed  by  him  who 
had  to  secure  for  us  the  spirit  of  prayer. 
Should  not  then  his  words  have  power  so 
that  when  we  utter  them  devoutly,  the 
Spirit  of  grace  will  descend  richly  upon 
us?  This  prayer  was  composed  by  him 
who  is  the  truth  itself.  Would  then  God, 
who  is  not  man  that  he  should  lie,  nor¬ 
th  e  son  of  man,  that  he  should  repent, 
say  what  he  will  not  do  ?  Will  he  promise 
and  not  fulfil?  Will  the  God  of  truth 
not  hear  such  a  prayer?  In  what  way 
can  God  be  sooner  and  more  easily  recon¬ 
ciled  than  by  presenting  to  him  his  own 
words?  And  what  is  better  calculated 
to  move  the  heart  of  a  father  than  to  hear 
the  petition  written  by  the  hand  of  his 
own  child?”  St.  Augustine  says :  “Why 
should  we  not  hope  to  gain  our  suit,  when 
one  so  learned  and  skilled  in  the  law  has 
placed  &  petition  into  our  hands  ?” 

If  we  examine  the  contents  of  the 
Lord’s  Prayer,  we  perceive,  in  the  briefest 
possible  form,  a  marvelous  fullness  of 
thought,  an  inexhaustible  wealth  that  em¬ 
braces  everything  that  can,  at  any  time, 
under  all  circumstances,  become  an  object 
of  prayer.  In  the  plainest  and  most  un¬ 
adorned  simplicity  of  speech,  the  most 
profound  sentiments  that  can  enter  the 
mind  of  man,  are  expressed.  It  is  a  per¬ 
ennial  fountain  of  prayer,  constantly  bub¬ 
bling  up  with  the  water  of  life,  from  which 
every  devotional  thought  of  the  Christian 
is  drawn.  The  man  who  does  not  see 
something  peculiar  in  the  Lord’s  Prayer, 
is  certainly  yet  wise  in  his  own  conceit, 
and  does  not  realize  that  it  is  the  origin 
of  all  devout  prayer  of  which  he  can  con¬ 
ceive.  Such  an  one  is  still  spiritually 
blind  and,  on  this  account,  does  not  per¬ 
ceive  anything  admirable  either  in  the 
Law  of  God,  or  in  the  Lord’s  Prayer. 
To  such  a  man,  the  several  petitions  in 
this  prayer,  each  of  which  opens  up  to  the 


believer  a  field  infinite  in  extent,  of  holy 
contemplation,  are  only  sounding  brass. 
He  who  has  not  experienced  that  these 
words  which  fell  from  the  lips  of  Christ 
are  as  a  dew  that  quickens  the  dead;  who 
knows  Christ  only  historically,  and  not 
experimentally,  will,  as  a  matter  of  course,  jj 
not  be  disposed  to  extol  the  life-giving 
power  and  sweetness  of  these  words  which 
are  spirit  and  life.  But  even  Christians 
are  in  danger  of  not  retaining  a  conscious-  * 
ness  of  the  extent  and  the  depth  of  j 
thought  that  is  contained  in  the  Lord’s  ] 
Prayer.  We  are. so  constituted  that  what  j 
is  divine,  which  should  always  be  netv  to 
us,  soon  loses  the  charm  of  novelty,  and 
with  this,  also,  the  importance  of  its  sig¬ 
nificance.  The  azure  heaven  and  the 
nightly  firmament  above  us  with  its  count¬ 
less  number  of  stars  which  would  enrap¬ 
ture  the  blind  on  being  restored  to  sight, 
fails  to  excite  our  admiration.  The  won¬ 
ders  of  nature,  since  they  are  daily  pre¬ 
sented  to  our  view,  do  not  impress  us  as 
wonderful.  Not  otherwise  is  it  in  spiritual 
things.  This  remarkable  prayer  given  by 
Christ  himself,  since  we  are  acquainted 
with  it,  and  repeat  it  daily  from  our 
childhood,  easily,  and,  if  not .  on  our 
guard,  unconsciously  becomes  a  very  com¬ 
monplace  thing.  But  only  fix  your  spir¬ 
itual  eyes  ■on  this  prayer  which  Christ  has 
taught  you  to  pray,  and  how  vast  are  the 
objects  which  it  embraces!  The  apostle 
exhorts  us  (i  Tim,  ii.  i)  that,  first  of  all, 
supplications,  prayers,  intercessions,  and 
giving  of  thanks  be  made  for  all  men. 
All  these  kinds  of  intercourse  of  the  be¬ 
lieving  soul  with  God,  are  contained  in 
the  Lord’s  Prayer.  In  the  first  four  peti¬ 
tions  in  the  Lord’s  Prayer,  we  pray  for 
the  securing  of  all  good.  In  the  three 
last,  that  all  evil  may  be  averted  from  us. 
In  the  conclusion  we  have  the  giving  of 
thanks,  “  Thine  is  the  kingdom.”  All  the 
wants  of  the  spiritual  and  natural  life, 
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both  our  own  and  those  of  our  fellow-men, 
are  here  presented  in  a  very  few  peti¬ 
tions,  and  in  a  very  few  words.  What 
depth  with  the  greatest  simplicity  !  As 
the  whole  word  of  God,  according  to  the 
declaration  of  Gregory  the  Great,  is  simi¬ 
lar  to  a  river,  through  which  a  lamb  may 
wade,  and  in  which  an  elephant  may 
swim ;  so  is  the  Lord’s  Prayer  capable  of 
being  comprehended  by  children  and  in¬ 
fants,  and  yet  unfathomable  by  the  most 
profound  thoughts  pi  the  ripest  and  most 
enlightened  Christian.  It  is  not  enough 
that  we  attach  that  sense  to  the  several 
words  which  the  multitude  and  the  dis¬ 
ciples,  in  their  undeveloped  spiritual  con¬ 
dition  connected  with  it;  for  our  appre¬ 
hension  of  the  Lord’s  Prayer  widens  in 
proportion,  as  our  views  approximate 
that  sense  which  Christ  attached  to  it. 
No  one  can  unfold  the  sense  which  Christ 
attached'  to  this  prayer,  save  the  Spirit  of 
Christ.  That  searches  all  things,  even 
the  deep  things  of  the  Godhead;  and 
this  sense  will,  in  this  life,  be  gradually 
unfolded  to  the  sincere  searcher  after 
truth,  and.  finally,  fully  in  eternity.  In 
this  life,  also,  all  things  pertaining  to  the 
Lord’s  Prayer  are  not  disclosed  to  all. 
To  many  only  one  petition,  or  one  word 
of  the  Lord’s  Prayer  has  shone,  like  a 
streak  of  lightning,  into  their  inmost 
souls. 

If  we  examine  the  arrangement  of  the 
petitions  in  the  Lord’s  Prayer,  we  dis¬ 
cover  the  same  regulating  wisdom  that 
excites  our  admiration  in  viewing  the 
works  of  creation.  The  Lord’s  Prayer 
may,,  according  to  the  letter,  be  divided 
into  three  parts,  the  introduction,  the 
seven  petitions,  and  the  conclusion.  If, 
however,  we  examine  more  closely  into 
the  divisions  of  this  prayer,  we  will  dis¬ 
cover  something  more  than  mere  external 
aggregation  of  thoughts  according  to  cer¬ 
tain  arrangements  of  words.  We  dis¬ 


cover  a  remarkable  organized  whole  in 
all  its  parts,  where  every  part  stands  in 
the  most  intimate,  necessary  and  firmest 
connection ;  and,  what  is  most  surprising, 
being  viewed  not  merely  from  one  stand¬ 
point,  but  from  all  points  of  New,  this 
harmonious  order  or  arrangement  pre¬ 
sents  itself  to  our  view.  Like  an  artistic 
edifice,  view  it  from  any  point  you  please, 
its  symmetrical  and  relative  proportions, 
as  well  as  the  beauty  of  the  whole,  con¬ 
stantly  present  themselves  in  new  forms 
to  the  eye;  in  like  manner  the  Lord’s 
Prayer,  you  may,  in  your  spiritual  obser¬ 
vation,  take  any  stand-poin;  you  please, 
vou  will  perceive  that  it  bears  a  striking 
resemblance  to  the  Temple  of  Wisdom 
(Prov.  ix.  i),  wisely  arranged  with  seven 
pillars.  (  To  be  Continued. ) 

- 0-0 

WHOM  DO  WE  IMITATE? 

BY  PROF.  JOHN  B.  FOCHT. 

Even  in  these  days  of  pedestrianism  it 
would  probably  excite  seme  wonder  if, 
among  the  notices  in  the  morning  paper, 
something  like  the  following  should  ap¬ 
pear  :  “  Wanted — everywhere,  men  and 

women  who  can  and  will  make  distinct, 
regular,  and  direct  foot-prints  on  the 
sands  of  time.  No  limping,  slouching 
tramps  need  apply.”  Such  men  and  wo¬ 
men  the  world  ever  needs  for  imitation. 
It  may  be  well  said,  that  we  have  all 
needful  good  examples  before  us,  but 
there  certainly  is  need  of  care  in  distin- 
sruishins;  between  those  that  are  good 
and  those  that  seem  to  be  good. 

If  we  want  an  instance  of  American 
energy  and  pluck  in  business,  we  are  very 
likely  pointed  to  the  man  who  began  life 
as  a  poor  boy,  became  a  lumber  dealer,, 
the  controller  of  millions  of  dollars  and 
almost  the  autocrat  of  a  city.  His  career 
however  did  not  stop  here,  the  sequel  is 
probably  as  interesting.  He  has  impov¬ 
erished  many  of  his  friends,  well  nigh 
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bankrupted  the  city,  and  for  defalcation 
now  lies  in  prison. 

We  may  have  presented  to  us,  as  an 
example  of  man’s  power  to  surmount  so¬ 
cial,  pecuniary,  and  political  barriers  in 
the  way  to  public  position  and  influence, 
that  saloon-keeper  and  ward-politician, 
who  by  rare  skill  and  intrigue  secured 
one  position  after  another  until  he  man¬ 
aged  the  politics  of  a  metropolis.  But 
“  his  vaulting  ambition  o’erleaped  itself,” 
and  at  last  he  is  in  prison  for  peculation, 
escapes  and  flees  to  a  foreign  land,  a  fu¬ 
gitive  from  justice,  is  retaken  and  dies  in 
a  convict’s  cell. 

We  may  be  referred  to  that  other 
prominent  man,  who  from  a  ferryman 
became  a  railroad  king,  and  left  a  fortune 
to  be  a  bone  of  contention  to  his  children, 
and  a  name  which  even  they  do  not  re¬ 
spect. 

It  is  popular  to  speak  of  such  men  as 
being  successful.  They  became  rich  and 
influential,  what  more  could  be  desired? 
This  is  nothing  but  the  expression  of 
that  spirit  which  looks  upon  all  efforts 
and  attainments  as  really  useless  and  so 
valueless,  unless  they  result  in  money, 
influence,  or  a  public  name. 

The  most  of  us  are  thoroughly  imita¬ 
tive  in  all  we  are  and  all  we  do,  doing 
little  more  than  to  deepen  the  tracks  of 
those  whom  we  follow.  It  is  not  always 
an  easy  matter  to  determine  the  motives 
which  have  prompted  others  to  certain 
actions.  Generally  men  are  more  influ¬ 
enced  by  what  they  see,  by  that  with 
which  they  come  in  contact  in  their  daily 
lives,  than  by  far  off  and  not  very  clearly 
apprehended  principles.  The  old  Latin 
poet  has  well  said : 

u  That  which  through  the  ear  must  come, 

More  sluggishly  the  mind  excites, 

Than  that  which  to  the  faithful  eye  is 
given.” 

In  working  out  the  problem  of  life  the 
effort  is  to  obtain  if  possible  a  clearly 


solved  example,  showing  the  application 
of  the  correct  rule.  In  life  ambition  will 
not  do  as  a  leading  principle.  The  soli¬ 
tude  of  St.  Helena  is  the  answer  it  brings. 
The  methods  of  genius,  brilliant  and 
erratic,  with  no  high  moral  purpose,  can 
not  be  adopted  as  likely  to  insure  suc¬ 
cess.  Life  worked  out  by  no  other  rule 
has  its  answer  in  the  foul  and  debauched 
life  of  one  over  whose  life  it  is  charity  to 
draw  the  mantle  of  obscurity.  Who  does 
not  deplore  the  base*  character  of  him 
who  wrote  the  inimitable  Raven?  No 
more  false  rule  can  be  used  in  solving  this 
problem,  than  selfishness.  But  a  few 
days  ago  it  was  recorded  of  one  who  could 
have  been  a  master  in  his  profession,  that 
he  failed  because  “  he  was  devoured  with 
self-esteem,  intensely  selfish,  arrogant  and 
sensual  in  nature.  His  life  was  filled  with 
strife,  bitterness  and  trouble.” 

In  some  respects  these  men  were  ad¬ 
mirable.  Napoleon  was  a  great  general, 
Poe  an  extraordinary  poet,  and  Fechter 
an  excellent  actor.  For  all  this  they 
failed,  they  were  governed  by  wrong  prin¬ 
ciples.  •  Too  often  we  permit  the  dazzling 
brilliancy  of  some  great  achievement  to 
blind  us  to  the  truth.  When  men  called 
great  come  before  us  for  imitation,  the 
mask  of  their  eminence  in  their  pursuit 
must  b,e  dropped  that  we  may  see  the 
true  man,  that  we  may  know  his  charac¬ 
ter  as  well  as  his  reputation. 

The  great  truth,  which  is  really  every- 

t 

where  taught,  that  “whatsoever  a  man 
soweth,  that  shall  lie  also  reap,”  is  not 
always  shown  when  funeral  eulogies  are 
pronounced  and  biographies  written. — 
With  many  the  reasoning  has  been  some¬ 
what  on  this  order:  here  is  a  man  emi¬ 
nent  in  his  profession,  a  leader  among 
men,  he  is  loose  in  morals  and  careless  in 
manners,  hence  to  be  eminent  one  must 
like  him  be  immoral  and  indifferent 
to  the  proprieties.  Bad  penmanship, 
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slovenly  dress  and  vicious  morals  are  not 
necessarily  the  accompaniments  of  genius. 
He  who  supposes  that  by  imitating  By¬ 
ron’s  conduct  as  a  husband,  he  will  be¬ 
come  as  eminent  in  versification,  mistakes 
as  greatly  as  if  he  thought  to  become  as 
great  an  editor  as  Horace  Gweeley  by  imi¬ 
tating  his  hand-writing.  In  the  one  case 
his  character  would  become  as  despicable 
as  his  penmanship  would  become  illegi¬ 
ble  in  the  other. 

Aristippus,  when  asked  what  boys 
should  study,  said,  “Those  things  that 
they  will  practice  when  they  become 
men.”  They  need  instruction  other  than 
to  fit  them  merely  for  professional  life. 
There  is  a  disposition  everywhere,  in 
education,  in  the  activities  of  life,  to  de¬ 
cry  everything  which  does  not  in  some 
form  of  increased  comfort,  wealth,  influ¬ 
ence  or  scientific  acquisition  give  tangi¬ 
ble  evidence  of  its  utility.  Now  certainly 
the  man  who  shows  us  how  to  make  a 
cheaper  and  better  boot,  how  to  grind 
wheat  that  there  may  be  the  least  possi¬ 
ble  waste  of  nutritious-  matter,  or  any 
such  practical  economy,  is  worthy  to  be 
praised  and  in  this  particular  to  be  imi¬ 
tated.  Such  men  are  benefactors,  but 
not  in  the  highest  or  best  sense.  It  is 
not  enough  that  one  be  eminent  in  his 
calling,  but  he  must  have  chose  qualities 
of  heart  working  out  in  his  life,  without 
which  attainments  and  influence  must 
fail  to  make  him  a  proper  example.  There 
is  certainly  need  for  skillful  mechanics, 
intelligent  tradesmen,  and  learned  pro¬ 
fessional  men,  but  there  is  greater  need 
for  good  men.  It  is  not  meant  that  he 
must  reach  an  impossible  perfection,  but 
through  all  his  life  must  run  the  fixed  de¬ 
termination  to  be  right  and  to  do  right. 

The  responsibility  of  those  in  positions 
of  trust  and  honor  does  not  cease  when 
they  have  performed  their  public  duties, 
their  position  gives  prominence  to  their 


private  vices  and  virtues.  A  victory, 
whether  won  by  strategy  and  bravery  on 
the  field,  by  statesmanship  and  eloquence 
in  the  forum,  or  by  legal  acumen  and 
skill  at  the  bar,  can  not  free  from  the  ob¬ 
ligation  to  live  rightly,  nor  should  it  blind 
us  in  determining  character.  It  is  said 
that  Marlborough  never  lost  a  battle  nor 
failed  in  a  siege,  but  his  master  passion 
was  love  of  money;  to  secure  this  he  was 
guilty  of  habitual  meanness  and  dishon¬ 
esty.  Few  writers  have  presented  such 
admirable  rules  for  life,  as  those  found  in 
Bacon’s  Essays,  and  few  have  lived  in 
such  utter  disregard  of  them  as  did  their 
author.  Some  of  the  grandest  and  most 
effective  speeches  ever  made  in  the 
United  States  Senate  were  those  of  one 
who  shortened  his  life  by  drinking  habits. 
It  requires  something  more  than  military 
glory,  literary  fame  or  senatorial  honors 
to  mark  any  life  as  successful  and  worthy 
to  be  chosen  as  a  model. 

Histoiy  is  full  of  good  examples.  The 
king  and  hero  Gustavus  Adolphus  was 
not  less  distinguished  as  a  Christian  than 
as  a  warrior  and  ruler.  Wilberforce  well 
deserves  the  thanks  of  millions  who  through 
his  influence  were  freed  from  the  shackles 
of  slavery  and  made  men.  What  can  be 
grander  than  the  life  of  that  great  and 
good  man,  who  having  devoted  his  whole 
life  to  the  cause  of  right,  passes  the  dark¬ 
ened  days  of  his  old  age  in  visions  of 
Paradise  lost  by  man’s  sin,  but  regained 
by  Christ’s  obedience.  What  comfort 
and  help  have  not  Christians  derived  from 
the  dreams  of  the  Bedford  tinker,  as  they 
flee  from  the  City  of  Destructioe  to  the 
Celestial  City.  What  an  incentive  to 
proper  living  must  ever  be  found  in  the 
life  of  the  great  philosopher  and  Chris¬ 
tian,  Newton. 

It  may  be  said,  “these  are  old-fash¬ 
ioned;  they  were  of  a  different  age,  and 
will  not  do  in  this  time  of  hurry  and  bus- 
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tie.  We  have  little  time  to  be  conscien¬ 
tious,  money-making  and  office-getting  is 
our  business.”  Such  principles  as  those 
which  make  these  lives  worthy  examples, 
are  needed  everywhere,  to  put  true  life 
into  public  and  private  activity.  No  one’s 
life  is  finished  at  his  death  ;  though  dead 
he  yet  lives  as  an  example  of  success  or 
failure,  he  lives  to  lead  others  to  useful¬ 
ness,  true  honor  and  happiness,  or  to  in¬ 
efficiency,  shame  and  misery. 

— - 

THE  CROSS  AS  AN  ORNAMENT. 

BY  THE  EDITOR. 

That  is  a  singular  account  which  the  his¬ 
torian  Eusebius  gives  us  of  the  conversion 
of  Constantine,  the  first  Christian  empe¬ 
ror.  He  was  marching  at  the  head  of 
his  army  to  meet  Maxentius  in  a  battle 
that  was  to  decide  the  fate  of  the  empire. 
Being  filled  with  anxiety  he  prayed  that 
some  god  might  give  him  a  sign  of  vic¬ 
tory,  when  he  saw,  high  up  in  the  hea¬ 
vens,  and  brighter  than  the  sun,  a  lumin¬ 
ous  cross  with  these  words  inscribed:  In 
hoc  signo  vinces ,  i.  e.,  “By  this  sign  thou 
shalt  conquer.”  He  did  conquer,  and 
ever  after,  the  cross  was  the  standard  of 
the  Roman  emperors.  Some  theologians 
believe  this  account  to  be  true,  others  re¬ 
gard  it  as  fabulous,  or  perhaps  a  vision  or 
a  dream. 

But  whether  true  or  not,  from  that  time 
on,  a.  D.  3 1 1,  this  sign  or  figure  of  the 
cross,  in  multiform  shapes,  has  become 
very  common  and  fashionable.  Cathe¬ 
drals  and  churches  are  built  in  the  shape 
of  a  cross,  gilded  crosses  are  elevated  to 
the  pinnacles  of  church-steeples;  in  the 
interior  of  the  churches  v/e  see  the  figure 
of  the  cross  in  various  places  and  in  vari¬ 
ous  shapes,  on  the  altars,  in  front  of  the 
pulpit,  on  the  walls,  in  the  stained  win¬ 
dows,  on  the  pews  and  on  the  church- 
doors.  We  have  the  sign  of  the  cross  on 
our  Bibles,  our  hymn-books,  in  our  Sun¬ 


day-school  books  and  our  black-board 
illustrations;  we  find  it  elevated  over  the 
gates  of  cemeteries  and  sculptured  on  the 
monuments  of  the  dead. 

But  especially  do  we  find  the  sign  of 
the  cross  abounding  as  a  fashionable  or¬ 
nament.  Ladies  wear  it  as  a  costly  jewel, 
sometimes  set  with  diamonds,  pendant 
from  their  necks  by  golden  chains,  and 
gentlemen  wear  it  as  an  ornament  on 
their  watch-guards. 

When  the  figure  of  the  cross  is  used 
from  pious  motives,  merely  as  an  emblem 
to  remind  us  of  the  sufferings  and  death 
of  our  Savior,  we  do  not  know  that  it  is 
objectionable.  So  the  brazen  serpent 
was  kept  by  the  Israelites  for  a  long  time 
as  an  emblem  to  remind  them  of  their 
deliverance  from-  the  fiery  serpents  in  the 
wilderness.  But  when  they  made  it  an 
object  of  idolatrous  adoration,  God  com¬ 
manded  that  it  should  be  destroyed. 
V\  hen  the  cross  or  a  crucifix,  is  thus 
use  ;  as  an  object  of  adoration,  or  merely, 
'-s  they  claim  a  help  to  devotion,  as  in 
the  Papist,  and  some  semi-papist  Protest¬ 
ant  churches,  it  becomes  a  species  of 
idolatry,  which  cannot  but  be  displeasing 
to  God.  For  He  expressly  commands, 
“Thou  shalt  not  make  unto  thee  any 
graven  image,  or  any  likeness  of  anything 
that  is  in  heaven  above,  or  that  is  in  the 
earth  beneath,  or  that  is  in  the  water  un¬ 
der  the  earth.  Thou  shalt  not  bow  down 
thyself  to  them,  nor  serve  them,  for  I  the 
Lord  thy  God  am  a  jealous  God,”  &c. 
Ex.  xx.  4,  5. 

A  Protestant  minister  once  told  me 
that  he  kept  a  crucifix  on  his  srudy-table, 
and  thought  he  could  perform  his  private 
worship  with  deeper  devotion  when  he 
kept  his  eyes  during  prayer  fixed  on  the 
crucifix.  But  I  fear  this  idolatrous  use 
of  the  crucifix  did  not  benefit  him  spirit¬ 
ually.  for  I  learned  from  reliable  sources, 
that  he  also  kept  a  jug  of  brandy  in  his 
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study  and  a  keg  of  lager-beer  in  his  cel¬ 
lar,  and  that  he  was  sometimes  very  mueh 
overcome  by  these  spirituous  stimulants, 
to  the  scandal  of  his  congregation  and 
the  disgrace  of  his  ministerial  office. 

But  the  cross  is  also  very  extensively 
used  at  the  present  day  as  a  jewel  or  per¬ 
sonal  ornament,  both  by  ungodly,  worldly 
people,  and  by  professed  Christians,  in 
both  cases,  as  I  think,  with  doubttul  pro¬ 
priety  and  bad  taste. 

If  you  are  an  unbeliever,  or  an  uncon¬ 
verted,  worldly-minded  person,  who  has 
no  living  faith  in  Christ  and  no  interest 
in  his  atoning  merits,  how  inappropriate 
and  out  of  all  refined  taste  is  it,  for  you 
to  display  upon  your  person  an  emulem 
of  the  suffering  and  death  of  Christ,  in 
whom  you  do  not  believe,  whom  you  cio 
not  love  and  obey,  in  whom  you  hai  e  no 
part  or  lot,  and  who  at  the  last  day  will 
be  your  judge  that  will  condemn  you  to 
eternal  perdition. 

But  if  you  are  a  Christian  and  weai  a 
cross,  let  me  ask  you  in  all  kindness  and 
candor,  Why  did  you  choose  that  as  an 
ornament?  Was  it  to  remind  you  that 
this  is  the  instrument  of  torture  by  which 
your  Savior  was  tormented,  on  which  he 
agonized  and  died,  do  you  wear  this  sign 
that  you  may  be  continually  reminded 
what  a  poor  miserable  sinner  you  are, 
that  can  be  saved  only  by  those  inex¬ 
pressible  sufferings  which  Christ  endu.ed 
for  you  on  Calvary?  Is  this  the  motive 
that  induces  you  to  display  a  gilded  cross 
upon  your  person  ?  Then  I  have  no  fault 
to  find,  or  objection  to  make.  Loon  on 
that  cross,  think  of  the  awful  realities 
which  it  emblemises,  and  let  those  truths 
affect  your  heart  and  influence  your  life. 

Or  do  you  wear  a  cross  merely  as  an 
ornament,  irrespective  of  any  religious 
considerations  or  historic  associations 
with  Christ?  You  have  then  selected 
this  form  of  a  jewel  because  you  think  it 


most  beautiful  or  best  adapted  to  set  oft 
your  personal  appearance.  How  unfeel¬ 
ing  such  conduct  would  be  regarded  if  it 
were  indulged  in  towards  a  friend.  Sup¬ 
pose  some  man  had  been  hanged,  either 
guilty  or  innocent  of  the  crime  for  which 
he  had  suffered,  and  soon  after  his  friends 
should  appear  in  public  displaying  gilded 
gallowses  upon  their  persons,  would  they 
not  be  looked  upon  as  persons  who  were 
lost  to  all  sense  of  decency  and  propriety? 
Well,  the  cross  was  the  gallows  on  which 
your  best  friend,  your  Savior,  suffered  an 
ignominious  death,  and  now  you  parade 
that  gallows  as  an  ornament  upon  your 
person.  How  can  you  be  so  umeehng 
toward  your  Savior  ? 

What  a  contrast  between  your  cross 
and  his!  Yours  is  a  light  and  gilded 
cross  whose  weight  you  can  scarcely  per¬ 
ceive,  his  was  made  of  rough  heavy  tim¬ 
bers  that  bowed  him  to  the  earth ;  your 
cross  hangs  suspended  upon  your  body 
by  a  silken  cord  or  a  golden  chain,  upon  his 
cross  his  own  body  was  suspended  by 
the  rugged  nails;  you  wear  your  cross  to 
excite  the  admiration  of  your  friends,  he 
was  extended  upon  his  to  expose  him  to 
public  shame  and  ignominy  and  the  scoffs 
of  his  enemies ;  your  cross  is  probably 
studded  with  brilliant  gems  to  enhance 
still  more  its  value,  the  jewels  in  his  were 
four  nails  that  pierced  his  sacred  hands 
and  feet  and  the  drops  of  blood  that 
flowed  from  those  wounds.  O  Christian, 
how  can  you  wear- a  cross  as  a  mere  per¬ 
sonal  ornament ! 

- - - - - - - - - 

The  law  is,  that  truth  is  learned  first 
and  understood  afterwards. 

Be  jnst  before  you  are  generous.  Earn 
your  money  before  you  spend  it. 

No  man  ever  repented  of  Christianity 
on  his  death-bed. — Hannah  Moore. 

The  true  and  sure  mcipe  for  being  mis¬ 
erable,  is  to  quarrel  with  Providence. 
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SKELETONS  OF  SERMONS. 
The  following  skeletons  were  handed  us 
by  one  of  the  best  sermonizers  in  the 
Church,  but  like  most  great  men,  he  is  so 
exceedingly  modest,  that  he  positively  re¬ 
fuses  to  let  us  publish  his  name.  They 
appear,  therefore  anonymously.  They  are 
sketches  whieh  he  himself  has  used  in 
the  pulpit.  The  autho? preached  six  ser¬ 
mons  on  the  Rich  Man  and  Lazarus,  one 
from  each  of  the  following  divisions,  and 
each,  as  will  be  seen,  from  a  different  text. 
Perhaps  the  effect  would  be  intensified 
by  a  masterly  concentration  of  the  whole 
subject  into  one  discourse. 

The  Rich  Man  and  Lazarus. 

Luke  xvi.  19—31. 

I.  The  different  circumstances  of  these 
two  men  and  how  they  lived, v.  19, 20 

II.  Two  deaths  and  two  funerals,  v.  22. 

III.  The  different  situations  of  these  two 

men  in  eternity,  verse  23,  24. 

IV.  The  Retrospect  from  eternity,  verse 

25,  Son,  remember. 

V.  The  great  gulf  between  heaven  and 
hell,  verse  26. 

VI.  No  extra  means  to  be  expected  for 
the  conversion  of  sinners,  v.  31. 

A  Friend  of  Publicans  and  Sinners. 
Luke  vii.  34. 

These  words  may  be  viewed  in  differ¬ 
ent  aspects,  and  in  each  they  present  a 
different  idea: 

Viewed  in  reference  to  the  intent  of 
those  who  uttered  them,  they  contain 

I.  A  base  slander ; 

Viewed  in  the  abstract  they  contain 

II.  The  most  important  truth  ; 

Viewed  in  reference  to  the  Savior, 

III.  They  set  forth  the  highest  eulogy; 
Viewed  in  reference  to  us 

I V.  T hey  present  a  most  encouraging  fact 

BIBLE  READINGS. 
Regeneration. 

In  regeneration  we  are  passive,  and  re¬ 
ceive  from  God. 

In  conversion  we  are  active,  and  turn  to 
God. 

1.  Seeming  impossibility.  John  iii.  4-8: 

1  John  v.  18. 

2.  Necessity  of.  John  iii.  3,  7. 

3.  Instrumentality.  Johniii.  3— 6  ;  Rom. 

viii.  7,  8;  Jas.  1.  18;  Titus  iii.  5; 


2  Cor.  v.  17  ;  Eph.  ii.  10  ;  Rom.  vi. 
5,  6,  and  vii.  6,  22;  Eph.  iv.  24. 

4.  Evidence  of.  2  Cor.  v.  17;  1  John 

ii.  29,  and  iv,  7 ;  Eph.  ii.  4,  5 ; 
John  i.  12,  13. 

5.  Produces  likeness  of  God.  Col.  iii. 

10;  1  Johnv.  4;  Eph.  iv.  24. 

6.  Effects  visible.  1  John  iii.  34. 

The  Duties  of  Professing  Christians.. 

I.  To  God. 

1.  To  fear  him.  Eccl.  xii.  13;  1  Pet.  ii.  17. 

2.  To  love  him.  Deut.  vi.  5;  Mat.  xxii.  37. 

3.  To  believe  him.  Mar.  xi.  22;  Jno.  xiv.  1. 

4.  To  follow  him.  Eph.  v.  1;  1  Pet.  i.  15,  16. 

II.  To  themselves. 

1.  To  overcome  the  world.  1  John  v.  4,, 

5;  1  Cor.  v.  7  :  Keb.  xii.  1. 

2.  To  be  contented.  Phil.  iv.  ix;  Heb, 

xiii.  5. 

3.  To  hate  defilement  Jude  22;  1  Thes- 

salonians  v.  22. 

4.  To  walk  in  newness  of  life.  Rom  vi.  4. 

111.  To  each  other. 

1.  To  sympathize.  Rom.  xii.  15;  x 

Thess.  v.  14. 

2.  To  forgive  injuries.  Matt.  vi.  14; 

Rom.  xii.  20. 

3.  To  live  peaceably.  Rom.  xii.  8;  Heb. 

xii.  34. 

4.  To  love  one  another.  John  xv.  12; 

Rom.  xii.  10;  1  Cor.  xiii.  3:  Eph.  v. 
2;  Fteb.  xiii.  x. 

Heart  Aspects. 

1.  God’s  observance  of  the  heart,  x  Sam. 

xvi.  7 ;  Isa.  xiii.  7. 

2.  A  corrupt  heart.  Gen.  vi.  5;  Ps.  ci. 

4,  5;  Prov.  vi.  x8,  19;  Jer.  xvii.  9, 
xo;  Prov.  xxvi.  23;  Eccl.  vii.  4. 

3.  An  unregenerate  heart,  x  Kings  iii. 

0-12  ;  Eccl.  viii.  5. 

4.  A  broken  heart.  Ps.  xxxix,  18;  Prov. 

xiii.  x  2  ;  Acts  viii.  37. 

5.  A  willing  heart.  1  Chron.  xxix.  17— 

'19;  Prov.  iii.  5. 

6.  An  affectionate  heart.  Rom.  x.  1. 

7.  A  duty  enjoined.  Matt.  xxii.  37  ;  Mark 

xii.  30;  1  Pet. i.  22;  Ps.  cxix.  2,  145. 

8.  A  regenerate  heart.  x  Sam.  x.  9; 

Prov.  xix.  30-32  ;  Isa.  xxxv.  4;  Ezek. 
xi.  19-23  and  xxxvi.  26-28;  Acts  ii. 
25,  26;  Ps.  ix.  3  ;  John  xiv.  x,  28. 

9.  Encouragements.  Jer.  xxix.  13;  x 

John  iii.  20,  21. — S.  G.  Shannon. 
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EDITORIAL. 


INTRODUCTORY. 

In  sending  forth  this  first  number  of 
our  Monthly,  a  few  introductory  words 
in  regard  to  its  character  and  design  may 
not  be  out  of  place.  I  t  is  not  the  design 
of  this  publication  to  come  into  competi¬ 
tion,  or  interfere  with  any  existing  peri¬ 
odical  in  the  church.  The  object  is  sim¬ 
ply  to  fill  an  existing  vacancy. 

We  have  our  light  and  transient  weekly 
church  papers  and  our  ponderous  Quar¬ 
terly  Review,  but  at  present  no  Caristian 
family  monthly  to  take  the  intermediate 
place  between  them.  Two  attempts  have 
been  made  to  publish  a  Home  Monthly; 
tiie  latter  one  by  the  lamented  Dr.  T.  Stork. 
But  both  failed  after  a  short  existence,  hav¬ 
ing  both  been  absorbed  in  other  periodicals 

Tire  Germans  have  a  proverb  which 
says,  Sitter  guten  Lincjc  fiat  b'rct,  i.  <?.,  “Of 
all  good  things  there  are  three.”  The 
two  former  monthlies  were  both  good, 
and  we  shall  try  to  make  this  third  one 
good  also;  if  not  the  best  of  the  three. 
We  look  to  the  church  aud  our  friends 
to  help  us  in  this  work,  both  by  writing 
good  articles  for  its  pages,  and  by  liberal 
support  in  the  way  of  subscribers. 

We  call  it  the  Theological  Monthly, 
not  because  all  the  articles  in  it  are  de¬ 
signed  to  be  theological  in  the  strictly 
scientific  sense  of  the  word,  but  because 
the  magazine  will  be  mainly  filled  with 
subjects  relating  to  some  branch  of  doc¬ 
trinal  or  practical  theology.  We  will  try 
to  furnish  our  subscribers  with  something 
that  is  not  only  worth  reading,  but  also 
preserving  for  future  reference  and  re¬ 
reading — something  that  will  inform  the 
mind  and  improve  the  heart. 

It  will  contain  articles  on  the  following 
general  topics. 

i.  One  or  two  Theological  Disccussions, 
on  Doctrine,  Duty,  or  Experience. 


2.  Outlines  of  Sermons,  Exegesis  of 

Scripture  Passages,  and  Bible 

Readings. 

3.  Mission  Work  in  the  Home  and 

Foreign  Field. 

4.  General  Church  Intelligence. 

5.  Conversations  in  the  Sanctum,  be¬ 

tween  Peter,  James  and  John. 

6.  Children’s  Department,  under  the 

title,  “Sayings  and  Doings  of  the 

Little  Folks.” 

7.  Housekeepers’  Department,  for  the 

special  benefit  of  the  ladies. 

8.  One  page  of  Wit  and  Wisdom. 

BIBLE  READINGS. 

This  will  form  a  regular  department  in 
our  Theological  Monthly.  The  pres¬ 
ent  number  contains  three  specimens  by 
Rev.  S.  G.  Shannon,  who  will  continue 
to  supply  us  with  choice  selections  in  this 
department.  He  has  had  very  extensive 
practice  in  this  manner  of  presenting  di¬ 
vine  truth.  A  very  extraordinary  work 
of  grace  in  his  church  was  begun  and 
promoted  by  means  of  Bible  Readings. 
He  has  also  published  a  small  volume  of 
those  Bible  Readings  which  he  used  so 
successfully  in  his  own  congregation  and 
which  has  met  with  a  very  ready  sale. 

Bible  Readings  is  the  topical  method 
of  studying  the  Word  of  God.  It  is  one 
of  the  best  means  of  interesting  an  audi¬ 
ence  in  the  truths  of  religion  and  impress¬ 
ing  those  truths  deeply  upon  their  minds. 
These  Bible  Readings  have  become  much 
in  vogue  in  Young  Men’s  Christian  Asso- 
ciations  and  Sunday  School  Conventions. 
We  advise  all  our  young  ministers  and 
theological  students  to  make  themselves 
familiar  with  the  topical  method  of  teach¬ 
ing  the  truths  of  God’s  word.  Dr.  Zieg¬ 
ler,  Professor  of  Theology  in  the  Mis¬ 
sionary  Institute  at  Selinsgrove,  in  speak- 
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ing  of  Rev.  Shannon’s  Bible  Readings 
says.  “  Let  us  welcome  this  volume.  Of 
its  plan  and  design  I  can  speak  in  terms 
of  the  highest  commendation.  It  will 
call  forth  others — and  the  church  will 
reap  an  abundant  harvest.” 

A  CHEAP  MAGAZINE. 

The  price  ol  the  Theological  Month¬ 
ly  1S  $t-o°  a  year,  for  which  it  will  be 
sent  free  of  postage  to  any  address  in  the 
United  States  or  Canada.  Considering 
the  size  of  our  Monthly  and  the  quality 
of  the  matter  it  will  contain,  we  consider 
it  the  cheapest  magazine  of  its  kind  pub¬ 
lished  in  this  country.  Each  number  will 
contain  32  large  double-columned  pages; 
this  will  make  nearly  400  pages  a  year  of 
mostly  choice  original  matter.  This  will 
be  instructive  and  edifying  reading,  worth 
being  bound  in  a  book  and  preserved  for 
future  reference  and  re-reading.  Compare 
the  I  heological  Monthly  with  any 
other  monthly  magazine,  or  theological 
quarterly,  and  see  whether  it  is  not 
cheaper  by  nearly  one-half,  if  the  quan¬ 
tity  and  the  quality  of  the  reading-matter 
is  taken  into  consideration. 

We  send  this  first  number  of  the 
Theological  Monthly  to  a  few  per¬ 
sons  as  a  sample  for  their  inspection.  If 
they  are  pleased  with  it  ancf  would  like 
to  receive  it  regularly,  they  will  please  to 
notify  us  of  the  fact,  and  send  us  $r.oo 
during  the  course  of  the  year.  If  they 
do  not  wisn  to  subscribe,  but  desire  to 
retain  the  present  number  for  the  sake  of 
the  one  or  the  other  of  its  articles,  they 
will  please  to  send  11s  10  cents  and  notify 
us  of  their  desire  not  to  receive  any  more 
numbers.  Their  wishes  will  in  either 
case  be  promptly  complied  with.  But  if 
any  should  not  wish  to  keep  even  this 
number,  they  will  please  simply  send  it 
back  ,  to  us.  All  who  do  not  thus  return 
this  number  will  be  regarded  as  wishing 
to  become  subscribers. 


The  Conversation  in  the  Sanctum, 
found  on  pages  12-15  of  this  number  of 
our  Monthly,  occurred  a  short  time  ago 
in  the  editor’s  study,  substantially  as  it  is 
recorded  there,  Mr.  Case  is  no  doubt 
feeling  bumps  and  trying  to  spread  infi¬ 
delity  elsewhere.  I  he  reader  will  please 
look  out  for  him. 

GERMAN  THEOLOGY. 

There  is  a  general  impression  in  this 
country  that  almost  all  Germnns  are 
more  or  less  heretical  in  their  theological 
views.  Those  who  are  of  this  opinion 
would  have  been  considerably  surprised 
had  they  attended  the  meeting  of  an  im¬ 
portant  pastoral  conference”  111  Berlin 
last  week.  At  the  principal  meeting 
“liberal  theology”  was  the  subject  of  dis¬ 
cussion.  The  speaker  who  introduced 
the  debate,  Superintendent  Kreibig,  ex¬ 
pressed  his  conviction  that  liberal  theology 
is  a  “parasite  on  the  tree  ol  living  Chris¬ 
tianity,  and  added  that  if  the  tree  died 
the  parasite  “would  speedily  fade.”  An¬ 
other  speaker,  Herr  Stocker,  -a  popular 
court  preacher,  dilating  on  this  appro¬ 
priate  metaphor,  begged  to  be  informed 
whether  a  gardener  ever  tolerated  a 
parasite  on  a  tree.”  He  was  sure  that 
no  gardener  would,  and  was  equally  cer¬ 
tain  that  “liberal  theology  could  not  long 
be  tolerated  in  their  church.”  He  had 
often  had  opportunities,  lie  said,  of  talk¬ 
ing  with  atheistical  Socialists,  and  they 
repeatedly  assured  him  that  they  could 
not  accept  Christianity  so  long  as  the 
church  included  differences  of  views  re¬ 
specting  vital  dogma.  Herr  Stocker'  was, 
therefore,  in  favor  of  any  decisive  mea¬ 
sure  that  might  be  necessary  to  secure 
uniformity.  Herr  Hegel,  son  of  the 
philosopher,  and  an  ecclesiastical  digni¬ 
tary,  did  not  see  his  way  to  such  drastic 
counsel ;  but  he  insisted  that,  while  un¬ 
willingly  tolerating  liberal  theology,  the 
church  ought  vigorously  to  denounce  it 
as  unjustifiable  in  itself  and  deeply  injuri¬ 
ous  to  religion. — London  Pall  Mall  Ga- 
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PAUL  AND  JAMES. 

Paul. — A  man  is  not  justified  by  the 
works  of  the  law,  but  by  the  faith  of  Je¬ 
sus  Christ;  for  by  the  works  of  the  law 
shall  no  flesh  be  justified.  (Galatians 
ii.  16.) 

James. — Was  not  Abraham  our  father 
justified  by  works,  when  he  had  offered 
Isaac  his  son  upon, the  altar?  (Jas.  ii.  21.) 

Paul. — What  saith  the  Scripture  ?  (Ro¬ 
mans  iv.  3.) 

James. — Abraham  believed  God,  and 
it  was  imputed  unto  him  for  righteous¬ 
ness.  (James  ii.  23.) 

Paul. — We  conclude  that  a  man  is  jus¬ 
tified  by  faith  without  [not  by]  the  deeds 
of  the  law.  (Romans  iii.  28.) 

James. — Faith  wrought  with  In’s  works, 
and  by  works  was  faith  made  perfect. 
(James  ii.  22.)  What  doth  it  profit  though 
a  man  say  he  hath  faith  and  have  not 
works?  can  faith  save  him?  (Jas.  ii,  14.) 

Paul. — Though  I  have  all  faith,  and 
have  not  charity  [love],  I  am  nothing. 
(1  Corinthians  xiii.  2.) 

James. — So  [then]  faith' without  works 
is  dead,  even  as  the  body  without  the 
spirit  is  dead.  (James  ii.  16  )  By  works 
[then  which  snow  there  is  spiritual  life  in 
the  soul]  a  man  is  justified,  and  not  by 
faith  only  [alone].  (James  ii.  24.)  A  man 
is  justified,  not  by  a  faith  which  stands 
alone,  but  by  a  faith  which  like  Abra¬ 
ham’s  is  wrought  by  works. 

Paul. — Man  is  justified  by  [that]  faith 
Romans  iii.  28)  which  worketh  by  love. 
(Galatians  v.  6.) 

There  is  no  disagreement  between  Paul 
and  James.  They  are  of  the  same  mind. 
Paul  does  not  say  that  a  man  is  justified 
by  faith  without  observing  the  law.  “Shall 
we  continue  in  sin,”  he  asks,  “that  grace 
may  abound?  God  forbid.  For  how  shall 
we  who  are  dead  to  sin  live  any  longer 
therein?”  On  the  other  hand,  James 
does  not  say  that  a  man  is  justified  by 


works,  without  faith.  They  both  insist 
upon  the  necessity  of  both  faith  and 
works — Paul  showing  in  x  Cor.  xiii.  that 
faith  without  love  is  of  no  profit ;  and 
James  showing  that  faith  without  works 
is  of  no  profit.  If  we  consider  the  pur¬ 
pose  which  they  both  had  in  view,  we 
shall  see  that  no  contradiction  was  in¬ 
tended  or  is  possible.  It  is  the  object  of 
Paul  to  show  that  a  man  can  not  earn 
salvation  by  works  of  the  ceremonial  law 
or  by  deeds  af  piety.  Pie  has  broken  the 
law,  and  therefore  cannot  be  saved  by  it. 
Salvation  must  be  the  free  gift  of  God, 
and  it  comes  through  faith.  It  is  the  ob¬ 
ject  of  James  to  oppose  those  who  mis¬ 
understood  or  perverted  the  doctrine  of 
Paul — that  justification  is  all  of  grace  (he 
having  written  his  epistle  twenty-six  years 
after  Paul  began  to  preach  justification 
by  faith — not  by  the  deeds  of  the  law). 
He  therefore  shows  that  those  who  per¬ 
vert  Paul’s  teaching  have  not  the  faith 
which  Paul  describes,  for  that  works  by 
love.  Justification  is  either  of  grace  or 
works.  Paul  says  it  is  of  grace  through 
faith.  James  nowhere  declares  the  op¬ 
posite— that  it  is  of  works.  He,  indeed, 
says  that  “we  are  not  justified  b)r  faith 
only”  (alone).  And  we  are  not,  for  faith 
alone  is  dead.  And  with  this  Paul  agrees 
when  he  says,  “Though  I  have  all  faith 
and  have  not  charity,  I  am  nothing.” 
Moreover,  Paul  and  James  are  of  the 
same  mind  in  regard  to  the  relation  be¬ 
tween  faith  and  works.  Throughout 
Paul’s  writings,  faith  is  represented  as 
the  root  of  the  Christian  life — the  spring 
whence  all  good  flows.  That  James  held 
the  same  idea  is  evident  from  his  com¬ 
parison  of  faith  and  works  to  the  spirit 
and  body  of  man — faith  being  the  spirit, 
works  the  body.  As  the  activity  of  the 
body  is  evidence  of  the  .presence  of  the 
spirit,  so  works  manifest  the  presence  of 
faith. — A.  S.  L.,  in  New  York  Observer. 
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CHURCH  INTELLIGENCE.  I 

The  Evangelical  Lutheran  Synodical  population  of  thirty-six  millions  i  The! 
Conference  of  America  closed  its  session  Waddington  ministry  is  said  to  have  in 


meeting  will  be  held 
in  Chicago  on  the  first  Monday  of  Octo¬ 
ber,  1 88 1.  Among  the  results  of  the 
meeting  was  the  adoption  of  a  paper  pro- 
\idmg  foi  various  changes  and  advances 
in  the  rules  of  the  church.  Prof.  Loy  of 
Columbus,  Ohio,  and  Prof.  Schmidt  of 
Madison,  Wise,,  were  appointed  editors 
of  the  new  quarterly  magazine,  conducted 
m  the  English  language,  to  be  published 
at  Columbus,  Ohio.  The  Synod  adopted 
a  plan  to  form  State  synods,  establish  a 
general  theological  seminary  near  Chicago 
or  Milwaukee,  with  three  distinct  facul¬ 
ties,  namely:  German,  English,  and  Nor¬ 
wegian.  Every  State  Synod,  however,  is 
to  have  its  own  College.  Three  general 
synods  will  be  organized  in  the  Synodical 
Conference,  called  the  Western,  North¬ 
western  and  Eastern.  This  arrangement 
will  not  affect  the  doctrine  or  standing  of 
the  body,  but  it  is  thought  will  better  pro¬ 
mote  peace  and  harmony  in  the  church. 

A  remarkable  revival  of  Protestantism 
is  now  going  on  in  France,  and  is  receiv¬ 
ing  attention  from  both  politicians  and 
the  press.  It  is  admitted  that  Protestant 
artists  and  artisans  carried  off  a  consid- 
considerable  proportion  of  honors  at  the 
Paris  Exhibition;  while  it  is  well  known 
that  the  prominence  of  Protestants  in 
authorship,  literature,  and  the  profession 
of  teaching  has  been  one  ground  of  cleri¬ 
cal  opposition  to  public  education.  More 
significant  still  is  the  surprising  fact  that 
on  the  constitution  of  the  ministry  it  was 
found  to  contain  a  majority  of  Protest¬ 
ants.  This  had  been  brought  about  by 
no  contrivance,  and  on  this  account  was 
all  the  more  startling.  Six  hundred  thou¬ 
sand  Protestants  furnished  more  than  one 
half  the  governing  heads  for  a  Catholic 


it  six  Protestants  and  three  Roman  Cath-  : 
olics. 

Persecutions  of  Protestants  still  con¬ 
tinue  in  Spain.  1  wo  Protestant  mission-  1 
aiies  in  Vigo,  visiting  Morgadeores  re- 
cently,  were  set  upon  by  a  mob  headed 
by  three  priests,  and  almost  stoned  to 
death,  escaping  with  severe  wounds,  in  a 
carriage.  Other  missionaries  have  been 
warned  oft  at  other  places,  under  threats. 
In  Zaragoza,  Spain,  a  Romish  priest 
challenged  a  Bible  colporteur  for  a  fight.. 

I  he  mayor  had  forbidden  the  sale  of  Bi¬ 
bles  in  the  city.  When  remonstrated 
with,  he  replied,  “I’m  a  Catholic;  you 
are  a  Protestant.  Every  man  fights  for 
his  own  house.  You  are  determined  to 
sell  your  Bibles ;  I  am  determined  you 
shall  not.” 

Twelve  large  donations  to  missionary 
societies  have  been  made  within  a  few 
months,  aggregating  $3000,000  and  up¬ 
ward.  Miss  Lap'sley,  of  Indiana,  left 
$3oo,oo°  to  the  Presbyterian  Board,  and 
Deacon  Otis,  of  Connecticut,  $973  ,000 
to  the  American  Board.  Gifts  of  $100,- 
000  each  from  India  and  Africa  are  in¬ 
cluded  in  the  list. 

At  the  recent  General  Synod  of  the  Lu¬ 
theran  Church  at  Wooster,  a  committee 
was  appointed  to  co-operate  with  the  Wo¬ 
men  s  Missionary  Society  organized  at 
canton,  as  auxiliary  to  tho  missionary 
boards  of  the  General  Synod,  thus  connect¬ 
ing  this  new  movement  with  the  regularly 
constituted  agencies  of  the  Church. 

The  Committee  on  the  Liturgy  submit¬ 
ted  a  provisional  “  Book  of  Prayer.”  An 
advisory  committee  of  seven  was  appointed 
to  propose  amendments  and  additions, with 
authority  to  publish  a  complete  liturgy. 
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OUR  MISSION  IN  INDIA. 

The  elementary  education  of  the  wo¬ 
men  in  Guntoor  is  comparatively  largely 
carried  on  by  the  mission.  There  are  five 
girls’  schools  in  the  different  parts  and 
castes.  These  have  undergone  the  annual 
Government  examinations  in  March.  In 
order  to  encourage  female  education  the 
Government  gives  grants  of  money,  de¬ 
pendent  on  the  ability  of  each  pupil.  The 
total  grant  gained  by  more  than  fifty  girls 
in  the  reading  classes  is  $247.  The  grant 
is  very  liberal.  The  government  does 
not  examine  in  religious  studies,  but  the 
mission  may  and  does  teach  the  Bible 
and  Christian  studies.  Rev.  B.  John  is 
the  singer  in  the  mission  and  the  com¬ 
poser  also.  Years  ago  he  was  aided  to 
prepare  a  little  collection  of  T elugu  Chris¬ 
tian  hymns  for  the  press,  some  of  these 
being  original.  The  people  like  this  lit¬ 
tle  collection  and  ask  for  them  wherever 
they  can  buy  them.  In  1878  he  and 
Catechist  David,  under  the  direction  of 
Rev.  Rowe,  had  a  new  collection  pub¬ 
lished,  called  “  Christian  Hymns.”  In 
these  were  also  the  Apostles’  Creed,  the 
Commandments  and  the  Doxology.  This 
year  again  Rev.  Rowe  is  directing  the 
publishing  of  a  larger  little  collection  of 
hymns.  The  people  have  their  prefer¬ 
ences,  and  some  hymns  have  universal 
and  ceaseloss  favor;  others  are  soon  for¬ 
gotten. 

The  receipts  of  the  Wesleyan  Mission¬ 
ary  Society  for  the  past  year  were  $666,- 
665,  showing  a  loss  of  income  of  about 
$15,000.  There  are  on  mission-stations 
2,549  chapels  and  preaching  places,  with 
431  ministers  and  assistants,  and  1,858 
other  paid  agents.  The  number  of  mem¬ 
bers  is  85,500,  with  10,315  on  trial. 
Among  the  speakers  at  the  anniversary 
was  Sir  Arthur  Gordon,  governor  of  Fiji. 


As  one  who  was  not  a  member  of  the 
Wesleyan  Connection,  he  was  of  the  opin¬ 
ion  that  none  could  speak  in  too  strong 
terms  of  the  great  service  rendered  by  the 
Wesleyan  missions  in  the  Pacific,  and  the 
wonderful  results,  social  and  religious, 
which  had  attended  them.  Speaking  of 
his  observations  among  the  Fijians,  he 
said  that  he  frequently  heard  the  native 
preachers,  and  had  often  asked  for  their 
manuscripts,  and  had  thus  secured  quite 
a  library  of  Fijian  theology;  and  very 
good  theology  it  was. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  General  Synod 
of  the  Reformed  Church  in  Newark,  Dr. 
Clarke,  from  the  Foreign  Missions  Com¬ 
mittee,  reported  the  pecuniary  needs  of 
these  missions.  During  the  past  year 
over  2,000  heathens  had  joined  the  mis¬ 
sion-churches.  The  receipts  of  last  year 
were  $20,387  less  than  those  of  the  year 
before,  and  the  Board  is  $37,000  in  debt. 
Dr.  Clarke  thought  within  the  next  ten 
months  $100,000  will  be  needed  to  carry 
on  the  work.  The  classis  were,  by  spe¬ 
cial  resolution,  directed  to  hold  special 
meetings  in  the  interests  of  the  mission- 
funds,  and  the  ministers  were  instructed 
to  present  the  needs  of  the  mission-boards 
to  their  congregations. 

Dr.  Dashif.l,  a  secretary  of  the  Meth¬ 
odist  Missionary  Society,  said  lately  that  he 
thought  the  society’s  debt,  which  was  $262- 
000  three  years  ago,  would  be  reduced  to 
$50,000  this  summer.  He  also  said  the  so¬ 
ciety’s  interests  in  th  e  rents  of  the  NewY  ork 
building  paid  all  the  society’s  expenses,  lea¬ 
ving  every  dollar  contributed  to  go  abroad, 
with  5  per  cent  premium  on  its  drafts  added. 

There  is  only-  one  lady  missionary  to 
eight  hundred  thousand  Chinese  women. 
Women’s  work  in  China  is  of  infinite  im¬ 
portance. 
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CHILDREN’S  DE PA RT M E N T. 

SAYINGS  AND  DOINGS  OF  THE  “ But  we  had  a  brave  preacher  in  the 

pulpit  to  day,”  said  a  little  girl  when  she 

Johnny  and  Freddie  were  playing  to-  came  home  from  church.  “He  scolded 
gether.  Johnny  said,  “Let  us  play  church;  and  made  faces  at  us;  he  slapped  his 
you  be  the  congregation  and  I  will  be  the  hand  on  the  Bible;  then  he  took  the 
preacher.  When  I  am  done  preaching,  Bible  up  in  both  hands  and  struck  it 
you  begin  to  sing.”  So  Johnny  got  up  down  on  the  pulpit;  then  he  stamped 
on  a  chair  for  a  pulpit,  and  said.  “My  with  his  foot;  then  he  leaned  forward 
text  is,  'Be  Kind.'  It  is  for  children;  over  the  pulpit  and  shook  his  fist  at  the 
there  are  many  little  texts  in  the  Bible  men.  And  not  one  of  them  had  the 
for  children  and  this  is  one  of  them.  I  courage  to  go  up  and  fight  him.” 
will  divide  my  sermon  into  three  parts.  “Mamma,”  said  a  wicked  youngster, 
(r.)  First,  be  kind  to  Papa,  and  don’t  “am  I  your  canoe?”  “No,  my  child; 
make  a  noise  when  he  has  the  headache;  why  do  you  ask?”  “Oh,  because  -  you 
(2.)  Be  kind  to  Mamma,  and  don’t  make  alw;  j  s  s;  •  you  like  to  see  people  paddle 
her  tell  you  do  a  thing  twice;  (3.) 'Be  their  own  canoe,  and  I  didn't  know  but 
kind  to  Jane,  and  don’t  kick  and  scream  rnay-be  I  was  y  mrs.”  The  boy  went  out 
when  she  washes  and  dresses  you.”  Now  of  the  door  with  more  reference  to  speed 
this  is  just  what  Freddie  used  to  do  when  than  grace. 

J  d  him — the  ser-  “Mamma,”  sudde  I  :d  a  Iittiegirl, 

mon  hit  him.  bo  Freddie  said,  “Is  the  who  had  watched  the  cutting  up  of  a  last 
sermon  not  most  d  me?  I  want  to  sing!”  season’s  dress  of  her  mother’s  into  a.  new 
and  he  began  to  smg  before  Johnny  could  one  for  herself,  “what  becomes  of  the  old 
say  Amen.  moons?  Are  they  cut  up  into  stars?” 

“Have  you  enjoyed  ou  Ralph  Wells  says  he  once  asked  a 

rival,  boys?”  “Oh,  yes,  sir.”  “Then,”  little  girl  how  she  became  a  Christian,  arid 
asked  the  teacher,  seeking  to  append  a  was  answered,  “  Why,  I  just  saw  the  door 
moral,  “if  you  had  slipped  into  my  gar-  open.  dl  went  in.”  Who  could  give 
den  and  picked  those  strawberries  with-  a  better  reason  for  entering  the  fold? 
out  my  leave,  would  they  have  tasted  as  “I  wish  I  could  mind  God  as  my  Iit- 
good  as  now  ?  Ev  ery  little  boy  it  minds  me,”  said  a  little  boyj  look- 

stained  and  stick)  company  shrieked,  ing  thoughtfully  on  his  shaggy  friend. 
No,  sir!  “Why  not?  “  Cause,  said  “he  always  looks  so  pleased  to  mind, 
little  Thomas,  with  the  cheerfulness  of  anc)  j  don’t  ” 

conscious  virtue,  then  we  shouldn  t  have  A  little  boy  was  eating  pudding  with 
had  sugai  and  cream  with  em.  a  bright  silver  spoon.  All  at  once  he  ex- 

“What  was  your  lesson  in  Sunday-  claimed,  “Mother,  I  am  full  of  glory.  A 
school  to-day?’  asked  an  affectionate  sunbeam  fell  on  my  spoon  and  I  swal- 
father  of  his  darling  little  daughter.  “It  lowed  it.” 

was  all  about  the  ten  tigers.”  “Impossi-  “Who  was  the  first  man?”  asked  a 
ble !  I  guess  you  mean  the  ten  lepers,  Sunday-school  teacher  of  her  prodigy, 
my  darling.”  “Well,  papa,  it  was  about  “Adam.”  “And  the  first  woman?”  He 
some  of  the  animals  in  the  Zoological,  hesitated  but  a  moment,  and  then  shouted, 
anyhow.”  “  Madam  !  ” 
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HOUSE  AT 

Tea  Ice-Cream.  —  Scald  four  table¬ 
spoonfuls  of  Hyson  tea  in  a  pint  of  sweet 
cream — it  is  best  to  scald  it  either  in  a 
custard-kettle  or  in  a  tin  pail  placed  in  a 
Icettle  of  boiling  water.  When  partly 
cool,  strain  it  into  a  pint  of  cold  cream ; 
hring  to  a  scald  and  stir  in  four  beaten 
eggs  and  three-quarters  of  a  pound  of  su¬ 
gar.  Let  cool,  and  freeze.  I  have  found 
that  in  making  water-ices,  if  the  sugar  be 
not  well  stirred  before  freezing,  it  will 
sink  to  the  bottom  and  give  the  mixture 
a  sharp,  unpleaeant  taste.  It  is  best  to 
make  a  syrup  of  the  sugar  and  water  by 
boiling,  and  when  cold  to  add  the  pure 
juice  of  fruit. 

Washing  Silk  HaNdkerchiefs.-Pui'c 
white  castile  is  a  little  expensive  for  wash¬ 
ing  fabrics,  but  its  purity  preserves  the 
•color  of  silk  handkerchiefs,  ribbons,  etc., 
wonderfully.  We  have  seen  a  fine  ..da¬ 
mask,  white  silk  neckkerchief,  with  cfeep 
blue  border,  washed  in  clean  water,  in 
which  castile  soap  was  lathered;  and  few 
people  could  discover  any  difference  be¬ 
tween  the  laundried  kerchief  and  a  per¬ 
fectly  new  one.  In  this  case  the  kerchief 
was  snapped  between  the  fingers  until 
nearly  dry,  shaped,  folded,  and  pressed 
under  a  weight — not  ironed. 

To  Remove  Freckles. — Many  young 
ladies  wall  be  glad  to  know  that  some 
horse-radish  grated  into  a  cup  of  cold 
sour  milk — let  it  stand  twelve  hours,  then 
strain  and  apply  two  or  three  times  a  day 
— will  remove  freckles  from  the  hands  or 
face  in  a  short  time.  Or,  one  ounce  of 
lemon-juice  mixed  with  a  quarter  of  a 
drachm  of  pulverized  borax  and  half  a 
drachm  of  sugar,  will  also  remove  frec¬ 
kles.  Keep  this  lotion  in  a  glass  bottle 
corked  tightly  a  few  days  before  using, 
and  apply  to  the  freckles  occasionally, 
and  it  will  soon  remove  them. 


To  Make  Coffee. — Make  a  small  bag 
of  very  coarse  muslin  (old  table  linen  or 
toweling  is  best  for  this  purpose)  and  fin¬ 
ish  at  the  top  with  a  draw  string;  place 
the  coffee  in  it  and  ,  draw  tightly.  There 
must  be  plenty  of  room  in  it  to  allow  it 
;o  swell.  Pour  boiling  water  over  it  in 
sufficient  quantity  so  that  when  simmered 
slowly  for  about  ten  minutes  none  need 
be  added.  After  use  do  not  allow  the 
bag  to  remain  soiled  for  any  length  of 
time,  but  rinse  it  .  free  of  grounds  and 
hang  it  up  to  dry.  It  will  be  found  con¬ 
venient  to  have  several  made  up  on  hand 
especially  if  they  are  of  old  linen,  as  they 
are  apt  to  break  into  holes  suddenly  and 
become  useless. 

Bottled  Pickles. — Wash  and  wipe  a 
half-bushel  of  medium-sized  cucumbers, 
suitable  for  pickling,  pack  close  in  a  stone 
jar,  sprinkle  over  the  top  one  pint  of  salt, 
pour  over  a  sufficient  quantity  of  boiling 
water  to  cover  them,  place  a  cloth  over 
the  jar,  and  let  stand  until  cold  (if  pre¬ 
pared  in  the  evening,  let  stand  all  night), 
drain  off  the  water,  and  place  the  pickles 
on  a  stove  in  cold  vinegar.  Let  them 
come  to  a  boil,  take  out,  place  in  a  stone 
j  ar,  and  cover .  with  either  cold  or  hot 
vinegar.  They  will  be  ready  for  use  in  a 
few  days,  and  are  excellent.  It  is  an  im¬ 
provement  to  add  a  few  spices  and  a 
small  quantity  of  sugar. 

Vermin  Exterminator. — To  destroy 
vermin  put  to  a  cup  of  common  alcohol,- 
such  as  is  used  for  spirit  lamps,  as  much 
gum- camphor  as  it  will  absorb,  and  wash 
any  part  of  the  house  or  beds  that  have 
been  infested  with  bugs.  It  will  kill  the 
bugs  and  destroy  the  vitality  of  the  eggs 
if  every  spot  where  they  have  been  con¬ 
cealed  is  thoroughly  saturated  with  this 
mixture.  This  is  not  disagreeable  to  han¬ 
dle,  and  is  sure. 
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WIT  AND  WISDOM 


HOW  TO  SUCCEED: 

I.  Do  every  thing  exactly  at  its  time; 

II.  Do  every  thing  as  well  as  you  possi¬ 
bly  can; 

III.  Learn  every  thing  you  possibly  can 
about  every  thing. 

“  I  have  been  a  member  of  your  church 
for  thirty  years,”  said  an  elderly  Christian 
to  a  pastor,  “and  when  I  was  laid  by 
with  sickness  for  a  week  or  two,  only 
one  or  two  came  to  visit  me.  I  was 
shamefully  neglected.”  “My  friend,” 
said  the  pastor,  “in  all  those  thirty  vears 
bow  many  sick  have  you  visited  ?  ”  “  Oh,” 
he  replied,  “it  never  struck  me  in  that 
light.  I  thought  only  of  the  relation  of 
others  to  me,  and  not  of  my  relation  to 
them.” 

The  Christian  shines  unconsciously _ 

as  the  jewel  sparkles,  as  the  bird  sings. 
Self-forgetfulness  is  the  first  sign  that  we 
are  doing  work  for  the  God  above  us. 
A  life  in  which  the  will  of  the  Father  is 
all  in  all,  will  accomplish  good  on  the 
light  hand  and  on  the  left,  and  keep  on 
record. 


At  a  southern  camp-meeting,  not  many 
years  ago,  were  two  ministers  who  were 
mutually  antagonistic.  One  of  them, 
Brother  Davis,  had  a  wooden  leg,  and, 
when  he  was  especially  wrought  up,  would 
emphasize  every  word  by  thumping  it  on 
the  platform.  ]  luring  one  ol  the  sessions 
of  the  camp-meeting,  when  the  public 
tent  was  crowded,  and  Brother  Davis  was 
exhorting  with  all  the  energy  in  his  power, . 
Brother  Jones  appeared  with  a  gold¬ 
headed  cane.  Pointing  his  long,  bony 
finger  at  him,  Brother  Davis  exclaimed, 
“  Brother  Jones,  there'll  be  no  gold-headed 
canes  in  heaven  !”  “No,”  said  Brother 

Jones,  angered  by  the  sudden  attack, 
“and  no  wooden-legged  preachers  there 
either.” 

In  a  certain  church  they  wished  to  im¬ 
prove  the  choir-singing  by-  the  introduc¬ 
tion  of  a  violin.  The  occasion  was  to  be' 
improved  by  singing  the  hymn: 

"O  may  my  heart  in  tune  be  found, 

Dike  i  havid’s  harp-of  solemn  sound.’' 

The  leader  suggested  an  improvement 


An  old  bachelor  being  ill,  his  sister  pre¬ 
sented  him  a  cup  of  medicine.  “  What  is 
it?”  he,  asked.  She  answered,  “It  is 
elixir  asthmatic.  It  is  very  aromatic, 
and  will  make  you  feel  ecstatic.”  “Nan¬ 
cy,”  he  replied,  “you  are  very  sister- 
matic.” 

The  girl  who  sings  to  an  admiring 
company  in  the  front  parlor,  “  You  must 
wake  and  call  me  early,  mother  dear,”  is 
the  same  creature  who  expects  her  mother 
to  make  the  fire,  get  the  milk,  and  bring 
her  breakfast  up  to  her  room. 

The  Shah  of  Persia,  when  visiting  En¬ 
gland,  being  invited  to  go  to  the  Derby 
horse-races,  replied :  “It  is  already  known 
to  me  that  one  horse  runs  faster  than  an¬ 
other,”  and  declined. 


to  make  it  still  more  appropriate,  as  fol¬ 
lows  : 

“O  may  my  heart  in  tune  be  found  in, 

Like  David’s  sacred  violin -in.” 

The  minister  said,  “Give  me  the  paper 
and  pencil,  I  think  I  can  improve  on 
that.”  He  \y rote  it  thusly: 

“  O  may  my  heart  go  diddle,  diddle, 
Like  Uncle  David’s  sacred  fiddle.” 

Spurgeon  suggests  the  following:  When¬ 
ever  you  hear  a  man  swear,  it  would  be 
wise  to  say  aloud,  “Bless  the  Lord.”  Say 
it  seven  times  for  every  time  he  curses, 
and  make  him  hear  it.  Perhaps  he  will 
want  to  know  what  you  are  at,  and  you 
will  then  have  an  opport  mity  of.  asking 
what  he  is  at,  and  he  will  have  more  dif¬ 
ficulty  in  explaining  himself  than  you 
will. 


SERMON  ON  DANCIN1 

Text.  “A  Time  to  Dance.”  Ecel.  iii.  4. 
Second  Edition.  Published  in  the  office  of 
Tiie  Teachers’  Journal,  York.  Pa.  Six¬ 
teen  closely  printed  pages.  Sent  by  mail  for 
10  cents. 

Balls,  or  dances  are  frequently  an  annoyance  to 
Christian  parents  and  ministers.  A  French  dancing 
master  comes  to  town  and  opens  a  dancing-school. 
Some  of  the  “First  Families"  in  town,  occasionally 
also  church  members,  send  th  'ir  daughters  to  ac¬ 
quire  this  “graceful  accomplishment,"  to  “learn 
Rood  manners,”  and  get  into  “genteel  society.”  At 
the  end  of  the  quarter’s  teaching  there  is  a  grand 
ball  to  wind  up  with.  Many  church  members  wo  lid 
like  to  know  “what  harm  there  can  bo  in  this  inno¬ 
cent  amusement,”  and  “why  Christian  people  can 
not  be  allowed  to  attend  a  respectable  hall '?  ” 

This  sermon,  we  think,  will  answer  this  question 
satisfactorily  10  every  one  that  honestly  desires  to 
know  what  God’s  word  teaches  on  this  subject. 

The  author  very  correctly  remarks.  “  It  is  not  the 
simple  act  of  dancing  that  is  sinful  ;  persons  may 
dance  without  committing  sin  thereby  ;  hut  it  is  the 
manner  of  dancing,  the  kind  of  music  danced  after, 
the  spirit  in  which  you  dance,  and  the  object  you 
have  ia  view.” 


THE  TEACHERS’  JOURNAL. 

A  Sunday-school  monthly  best  adapted  to  all 
classes  of  teachers  for  the  study  otthe  International 
Lessons.***It  is  the  only  Journal  that  publishes  a 
Paraphrase  of  the  Text.***It  is  the  only  Journal 
which  gives  an  exhaustive  and  logical  analysis  of  the 
lesson,  translated  from  Starke’s  Synopsis. ***It  is 
the  only  Journal  that  publishes  homiletical  skeletons 
on  the  lessons.**.  It  contains  larger  and  more  ap¬ 
propriate  Black-board  Illustrations  than  any  other 
Sunday-school  Journal. ***lrs  Explanatory  Notes 
are  compiled  from  the  best  expositors,  Ancient  and 
Modern,  German  and  English. ***lts  questions  are 
simple  and  adapted  to  the  capacity  ol  the  average 
scholars. ***It  is  published  monthly,  32  pages,  at  66 
cts.  a  year.  Sample  copies  sent  free. 

THE  INTERNATIONAL  COMMENTS. 

This  is  the  Lesson  Leaf  of  the  Teachers’  Journal: 
twice  the  size  of  the  ordinary  lesson  leaf:  contains 
copious  Explanatory  Notes  for  the  use  of  the  scho¬ 
lars,  arid  costs  but  12  cts.  a  year.  Samples  sent  free. 


IRON  AND  ALUM  MASS. 


A  never-failing  Remedy  lor 

Si  k,  or  Nervous  TVeadache. 
will  guaran'ee  setisfabtory  res  ’Its  in  every  instance 
or  refunds  the  amount  paid.  We  do  not  include  all 
kinds  of  Headaches  in  this  offer.  Only  Sick  or 
N ervous  Headaches. 

This  wonderful  R  medy  is  nothing  more  nor  less 
than  the  unadulterated  natural  properties  o!  “  Min¬ 
eral  Water,”  obtained  from  the  celebrated  Seven 
Springs,  in  Washington  County.  Va.  It  is  neither 
a  patent  nor  proprietory  medicine. 

it  is  perfectly  harmless,  and  always  ready  for  use. 
It  way  be  proper  to  state,  that  although  Headache 
is  made  prominent  in  this  notice,  it  is  the  leant  com¬ 
plaint  for  which  the  *'•  Iron  and  A  lum  Mass”  is  effi¬ 
cient,  which  will  be  explained  when  it  is  tried. 

Price  $1.00  per  package,  or  6  ‘or  $5.00. 

Sent  by  mail,  postpaid.  Full  directions  with  each 
package.  Pamphlet  mailed  to  any  p  -rson  tree. 

Address 

Landrum  &  Litchfield, 

Abinston,  Va. 

Always  mention  “Seven  Springs,  Mass,”  when 
you  order  from  the  Druggist. 

We  have  had  dealings  with  Landrum  Sr  Litchfield  for 
several  years ,  and  have  always  found  them,  gentlemanly 
and  reliable .  P.  Anstadi ,  Ed.  Teachers 1  Journal. 


Missionary  Institute. 

The  Scholastic  Year  is  divided  into  Thi-ee 
Sessions  of  Thirteen  weeks  each. 

Fall  Session  Commences  August  21. 
Winter  Session  Commences  Nov.  20. 
Spring  Session  Commences  March  5. 

NOTE. — The  Winter  Session  will  consist  of 
Fifteen  weeks,  including  a  Vacation  of 
two  weeks  at  the  Christmas  Holidays. 

For  further  particulars  in  regard  to  Course 
of  Study,  Expenses,  &c.,  address  Rev.  P. 
Born,  Selinsg-ove,  Snyder  County,  Pa. 


THE  NEW  ENGLAND 
Conssrvatory,  Boston,  employing 
ryr>  Eminent  Professors 
Has  a  reputation  unequalled 
tor  furnishing  a  COMPLETE 
MUSICAL  EDUCATION  at 
merely  nominal  rates,  combined  with  RARE  colla¬ 
teral  advantages.  For  prospectus  address 

E.  Tourjde,  Music  Hall,  Boston,  Mass. 


Sfewfc,  BUCKEYE  BELL  FOUNDRY. 

Established  in  1837. 
b  Superior  Kells  of  Copper  and  Tin,  mounted 
ui;1:;1™  Bp  wiila  th>-  best  Rotary  Hangings,  for  Churches. 

Schools.  Farms.  Factories,  Court-houses,  Fit's 
Alarms.  Toicer  Clocks  etc.  Fully  Warranted. 
Illustrated  Catalogue  seut  Free. 

■y  V/kNmr/KN  f  r  KT.  102  K.  2*1  St..  Ciuciunatl. 


K.vcu'i.v/j  .lFmrc.iL. 


Teachers  in  music  and  Elocution  supplied  to  edu¬ 
cational  institutions.  Principals  will  find  it  to  their 
.  advantage  to  make  early  application.  Address  E. 

A  Iheological  Department  is  also  con-  Tourjee,  Music  Hall,  Boston.  jul-3t 


a  finished; 

MUSICAL 

EDUCATION. 


nected  with  the  Institute,  for  information  in 
regard  to  Course  of  Study  and  Terms  of  ad¬ 
mission,  address,  Rev.  H.  Ziegler,  D.  D. 


SPBINKLINU  THE  BIBLE  KOdE  07  BAPTISM. 

A  4-pp.  tract,  5  cts.  per  copy  or  $3.00  per  100,  post¬ 
paid.  Address,  P.  ANSTADT,  York,  Pa. 


THE  TEACHERS’  JOURNAL. 

This  is  a  monthly  publication  devoted  to  the  interests  of  Sunday-school  workers  and  Bible  Students  in 
general.  It  was  begun  in  1873,  and  has  ever  since  been  Increasing  in  its  circulation  and  popularity.  This 
Journal  is  distinguished  from  all  others  by  its  popular  and  extensive  comments  on  the  International 
Lessons.  These  comments  are  drawn  from  the  best  German  and  English  writers,  and  also  from  ancien 
Church  Fathers  and  Reformers.  The  Paraphrase  of  the  Text,  drawn  from  Starke’s  Synopsis*  is  a  peculiar 
feature  of  this  Journal.  It  contains  :  2  pages,  and  is  sent  to  any  address  in  the  United  States  or  Canada, 
free  of  postage,  lor  55  cents  a  year.  Sample  copies  sent  free. 

THE  INTEHWATIOIVAL  COMMENTS,  the  Lessen  Leaf  to  the  TeacheIis 
JoURN'AL.leontains  the  Scripture  Lesson  for  each  Sunday  in  the  year,  a  short  explanation  on  every  verse* 
and  questio  ns  on  the  Lessons.  A  monthly  sheet,  12x10.  12  cents  a  year,  postage  paid.  Edited  by 

Rev.  P.  ANSTADT,  York,  Pa. 

We  append  a  few  extracts  from  letters  of  Sunday-school  workers  who  have  used  our  helps.  They  are 
spontaneous  and  unsolicited  expressions  of  approval,  and  are  but  a  small  part  of  the  words  of  encourage¬ 
ment  received  from  persons  belonging  to  all  the  principal  Protestant  denominations 


Selinsgrove ,  Pa.  1  received  t lie  March  number  of 
the  Teachers’’  Journal.  1  want  the  whole  volume 
from  January.  Have  you  the  first  volume?  11  so, 
n  what  form  ?  What  will  you  ask  for  the  whole  set 
iback  to  December,  1872?  '  Rev.  H.  Zegler, 

Prof.  Theology  in  the  Missionary  Institute 
Lutherville,  Md.  1  congratulate  you  on  the  success 
of  your  Sunday-school  publications.  1  must  say  I 
nrcler  your  Journal  to  any  other  that  1  lia\  e  seen. 

J.  K.  1>MM, 

Principal  of  Lutherville  Ecn.ale  Seminary. 
New  York  Institution  for  the  Instruction  of  the  Deaf 
and  Dumb.  April  4.  1878.  1  have  used  the  Teachers’ 
Journal  ior  more  than  a  year.  1  consider  it  the 
best  help  lor  the  gaining  ol  a  knowledge  of  the 
Sabbath-school  kssons  now  published. 

E.  H.  CUKltER. 

Springfield ,  O.  Your  Journal  seems  to  give  sat¬ 
isfaction  in  our  large  Sunday-school,  numbering  last 
Sabbath  u 2.  Ed.  N.  Lip±er. 

Muhlcnburg,  Liberia,  Africa.  The  children  in  the 
Mission  School  must  l.ave  the  Lesson  Leaves,  and  I 
don’t  know  of  any  others  that  suit  as  well  as  your 
international  Lwmw'enis.  AtitV.  Day d  A.  Uay. 

Darrtown,  O.  We  arc  very  glad  of  the  improve¬ 
ments  and  signs  of  prosperity  exhibited  by  the 
Journal.  The  International  Comments  are  very  satis¬ 
factory  ;  the  scholars  are  delighted  with  them. 

K.  lU.  STEWART. 

Pleasant  Valley,  Md.  1  like  your  Journal  very 
much ;  1  cannot  study  the  lesson  properly  without 
it.  1  received  different  other  comments  on  the  inter¬ 
national  Lessons,  but  think  yours  the  best, 

W.u.  if.  Fug  lng. 

Farcston,  Ills.  We  are  well  pleased  with  the  Jour¬ 
nal.  \\  e  take  tlie  Sunday  School  Times,  published 
in  Philadelphia,  but  we  consider  the  Explanatory 
Notes  equal  lo  those  in  the  Times  because  they  are 
better  adapted  to  the  mass  ol  teachers. 

Rev.  W.  H.  Schoch. 

Pine  Grove  Mills.  Since  your  Journal  is  pub¬ 
lished  1  have  been  taking  it.  1  cannot  get  along 
without  the  aid  of  the  journal.  G.  W.  Homan. 

'  Lancaster,  Mass.  1  have  changed  my  residence  to 
the  beautiful  town  ol  Lancaster,  Mass.,  therefore 
please  send  me  your  Journal  to  this  place.  I  think 
very  highly  of  your  Journal  and  will  try  to  intro¬ 
duce  it  here,  as  they  know  nothing  oi  its  value. 

Joshua  Freeman. 

Paper  Mill,  Md.  Since  I  introduced  the  Comments 
hi  re  the  school  has  been  growing  in  interest.  I  am 
tr.)  ing  to  introduce  them  into  our  sister  schools,  but 
it  takes  time  to  work  some  ol  the  old  fogies  around. 

T.  T.  Benton. 

Mahanoy  City,  Pa.  I  like  the  Journal  splendidly  ; 
it  does  me  more  good  than  anything  1  ever  studied. 

J.  M.  Smith. 

Rev.  D.  S.  Allman,  Ottowa,  Kans.  1  am  delighted 
with  your  Journal — can’t  do  without  it. 

R.  Vt.  Stewart,  Darrtown,  0.  Some  time  ago  I 
wrote  to  you  that  we  could  not  take  your  Interna¬ 
tional  Comments  any  longer  on  account  of  the 


price.  Since  then  our  school  has  united  with  another 
school,  and  the  officers,  alter  examining  three  speck 
men  leaves,  decided  yours  was  the  best,  and  wo  will 
take  it. 

Shamokin,  Pa.  The  Sunday-school  at  this  place 
after  using  our  International  Comments  lor  some 
time  concluded  to  try  a  question  book.  In  a  short 
lime  alter  we  received  the  following  note:  Please 
send  us  150  international  Comments.  We  have 
tried  to  get  along  without  them,  but  find  that  books 
do  not  answer  all  cases  as  well  as  the  Comments.  I 
myself  always  favored  the  use  of  Comments  in  pre¬ 
ference  to  any  other  plan.  I).  Y.  Qelhano. 

Louisville,  0.  Your  Lessen  Leaves  are  well  liked; 
more  so  than  any  leaves  that  our  school  have  ever 
used.  Jckson  Belt. 

Slockwcll,  ind.  Having  had  an  opportunity  oi 
perusing  one  of  your  most  valuable  Journals,  1 
think  it  is  far  superior  to  anything  of  the  kind  1 
have  ever  seen.  Every  Sabbath-school  teacher 
should  have  one.  Enclosed  you  will  find  60  ets.  for 
which  you  will  please  forward  me  the  work  one  year. 

Isaac  IVIkisen belter. 

Leipsic,  0.  The  Teachers’  Journal  is  the  best 
work  ol  the  kind  that  I  have  found,  and  I  am  glad 
to  see  that  a  number  of  my  people  are  beginning  to 
take  it.  Rev.  W.  H.  Dolbeeu. 

Newville.Fa.  The  Journal  is  “no  mean”  paper, 
cheap  and  reliable,  lull  and  attractive;  “tried”  ami 
not  lound  wanting.  1  bid  it  welcome. 

Rev.  H.  J.  Watkins. 

Rcisterstomn,  Md.  The  teachers  generally  like  the 
Journal  better  than  the  Augsburg  Teacher.  It  is 

plainer  and  can  be  understood  better . I  like 

your  plan  very  much  and  study  the  Journal  always 
in  preparing  the  lesson.  Rev.  G.  Leclkv. 

West  Station,  Miss.  I  have  a  specimen  of  your 
Journal  and  like  it  so  well  that  I  want  to  have  other 

numbers  :  so  please  find  enclosed - and  send  it  to 

me  lor  the  time  it  will  pay.  J.  L.  Baskin. 

Gowdeysville,  S.  C.  Having  seen  a  copy  of  your 
Teachers’  Journal  and  International  Comments,  and 
believing  them  to  be  the  best  I  have  ever  met  with, 
I  enclose  $1.25  lor  tw  o  copies.  Direct  one  to  Ke\.  J. 
G.  Carter,  and  the  other  to  Cant.  J.  K.  .1  efferies. 

John  R.  .Iefeeries. 

Altoona,  Pa.  1  like  your  Journal  and  Comments 
and  pray  that  the  Lord  may  bless  you  in  your  labor 
of  love  lor  the  cause  ol  Christ.  D.  K.  Ramey. 

Manchester ,  Md.  The  longer  I  use  it  the  more  I  am 
delighted  with  it.  It  is  a  great  help  to  me  in  the 
Infant  Department.  Fannie  M.  Crumrink. 

New  Utrecht,  Long  Island,  N.  Y.  1  would  say.  your 
explanations  meet  my  needs  as  a  Sunday-school 
teacher  more  fully  than  the  S.  S.  J.,  S.  S.  T.  and  G. 
§•  G.  F.,  each  of  which  I  have  examined. 

Miss  A.  C.  Van  Pelt. 

Abingdon,  Va.  The  priee  is  nothing  compared  to 
the  worth  ol  your  Journal,  as  a  help  to  Sunday-school 
teachers.  I  use  it  in  connection  with  several  others, 
and-have  become  somew  hat  attach  H  To  -pa  Have 
recommended  it  to  Dr.  Cunyugham.  the  editor  of 
our  Sunday-school  literature  (Sou.bern  Methodist) 
as  an  excellent  exchange.  P.  C.  Landrum. 


Before  making  the  selection  for  yourself  or  your  school,  send  for  samples  to 

Rev.  P.  ANSTADT,  York,  Pa. 


